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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


ANNOUNCES 
th SUMMER SESSIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 








Study, this summer, in the cool comfort of this new, modern, completely air- 
conditioned building. Choose from a wide selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses which are offered to teachers, school principals and superintendents in the 
1958 Summer Sessions of Temple University. Whether you require further training for 
certification or are a candidate for a degree, courses ideally suited to your needs are given 
in a classroom building ideally equipped for your comfort. Functional fluorescent 
lighting combines with scientific color design to produce cheerful and pleasant surround- 
ings. There is closed-circuit television reception for every room, and elevators are avail- 
able for handicapped students. Located in the heart of Philadelphia, close to the many 
cultural and educational opportunities offered by the city, Curtis Hall is the perfect 
place to spend a profitable and pleasant summer. 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin which lists the courses to be offered 
during the 1958 Summer Sessions. Address Office of the Registrar, 
Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
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PRE-SESSION 


Registration 
Friday, June 6 


Sessions 
Monday, June 9 to 
Friday, June 27 


REGULAR SESSIONS 
Registration 

Friday, June 27 and 
Saturday, June 28 


Sessions 
Monday, June 30 to 
Friday, August 8 


POST-SESSIONS 


Registration 
Friday, August 8 


Sessions 
Monday, August 11 to 
Friday, August 29 
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Your students’ need for knowledge was never so great 


World Book Encyclopedia is expressly designed in every 
detail to give the student the greatest help to answer his 
“need for knowledge.” It is even more important today 
as the world becomes more complex. 

Visual aids increase memory retention. There are more 
than 20,000 illustrations — over 3,000 in color. World 
Book’s style encourages interest and advanced reading. 





d libraries 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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A single alphabetical arrangement makes World Book 
inviting and easy to use for any student. 
All articles are authentic, complete, and up to date, 
prepared by foremost authorities on every subject. 
Indeed, World Book Encyclopedia deserves a place in 
every classroom. We invite you to examine World Book 
at your state or local convention. 


FREE! World Book service booklet for teachers, 
“A Classroom Clinic on Guiding the Gifted Child.”’ 


Write to your local World Book Manager: 


Maxwell H. Forbes 
Box 277 
Wynnewood, Pennsylvania 


Michael Sovick 
149 Roycroft Blvd. 
Snyder 26, New York 
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Educators SERVICES MANES 


CASH INCOME HIGHLIGHTS OF 





































PLANS: 


MONTHLY INCOME 
when you can’t work 
because of sickness or 
accident. 


YEAR-ROUND PROTEC- 
TION, vacations and 
leaves included. 


HOSPITAL-SURGICAL 
benefits for you and | 
your dependents. 


FLEXIBLE PLANS tailored 
to your own needs and | 
budget. | 


NEW TEACHERS may join 
existing Educators Groups 
without answering health 
questions. 


ASK your local representa- 
tive for details, no obligation. 


FREE 
FOLDER OF THE MONTH 


A new Child Psychology Folder 
each month is yours for the 
asking. Just send in the cou- 
pon for your free copy. Writ- 
ten by Dr. S. June Smith, prom- 
inent school psychologist, they 
are published as a service to 
teachers by our EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT. ‘Class- 
room Negatives” — this year’s 
series — will help you to better 
understand why children act as 
they do. Mail the coupon. 
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~ EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 





R. P. Miller 
Titusville 


G. Simonso 
Scranton 


D. Boyer 
Camp Hill 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 






P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 
Attention EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 


Please send me, without obligation, your latest Child 


Accident & Sickness Protection [] 
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In This Issue 


@Feature articles in the March 
issue of the JOURNAL present points 
of view on the most current topic of 
the times—the teaching of science 
and mathematics in our public 
schools. 
@The frst article by the president 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, “The Fickle Fashions of 
Science,’ contends ‘that no nation 
has a monopoly on creative talent, 
and that no nation can at any time 
count itself immune to competition. ’ 
Mr. Greenewalt faces the situation 
in which the United States finds it- 
self because of the Sputniks, but 
claims that we cannot expect to con- 
vert potential writers, historians, or 
businessmen into creative workers 
in scientific laboratories. Such a 
move, he thinks, would add little to 
the progress of science while im- 
poverishing all other areas of human 
activity. 

@ I wo other writers discuss the teach- 
ing of science in the elementary 
grades. The one article suggests 
ways to enrich science teaching by the 
use of science readers and television. 
The author advocates having a sci- 
ence coordinator to guide the activi- 
ties of the elementary teacher in this 
important area. 

@The other writer says that ele- 
mentary teachers can become good 
science teachers with a little applica- 
tion and with sufficient guidance. 
@Governor Leader called a con- 
ference on the improvement of in- 
struction in January. The initial 
report on this conference is given 
in this issue. Conferees were to re- 
turn questionnaires on matter of 
policy early in February after which 
a complete report will be determined. 
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What is “good insurance’’? 


Insurance is purchased for the “peace of mind’’ and security it 
affords. If you can count upon it to lend you the helping hand 
you may someday need, it is ‘Good Insurance,’”’ and is made 
up of the following elements: 


Sound, proven coverage. 

Sound, proven rates. 

Prompt and fair claim settlement. 

Service of trained insurance specialists. 

A Company with the necessary Experience, Stability, 
Security. 


Washington National Group Plans of Income Protection are 
designed especially for you in the teaching profession, and are 
known as “Good Insurance’’ by educators in 45 States and the 
District of Columbia. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 
Bankers Securities Bidg. 


720 Investment Bidg. 
Philadelphia 7 h 22 


Pittsburg 


—A Leader In Teacher Group Insurance— 














Interpreting and sharing poetry with children . . . 
a new anthology for primary teachers 


LET’S ENJOY POETRY 
HUGHES 


Kindergarten — Grade Three 


* 266 carefully selected poems for 
reading aloud by the teacher and for 
joining-in by the children. 


* Teaching suggestions for the most 
effective presentation by the teacher 
and the greatest enjoyment and com- 
prehension by the pupils 








POEMS TO TEACH RHYTHM e POEMS WITH REFRAIN e TWO- 
PART POEMS e LINE-A-CHILD POEMS e THREE AND MORE PART 
POEMS e POEMS FOR SPEAKING IN UNISON 


LET'S ENJOY POETRY 


] Please send more information 
(] Please send . copies @ $2.70 net* 


PPERA,... 6. 


ADDRESS 


(_] Payment enclosed (Please add 25c to cover postage and handling) 
[_] Please bill me *(Transportation additional.) 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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The March Cover 


Our artists feature the Norway 
Maple for the cover design for the 
March issue of PSJ. 

There are many varieties of the 
Maple tree in Pennsylvania. One of 
the more common is the Norway. 

Our familiarity with the Norway 
Maple stems from the fact that it is 
one of the most common of the shade 
trees used on the lawn and the farm- 
stead. 

The tree used in the cover design 
is one that can be seen from the 
office windows at 400 North Third 
Street as one looks toward the 
Capitol buildings. 

The main design shows a portion 
of the sturdy trunk and the branches 
with the main Capitol building in the 


| background. 


| swell. 





The pictures on the right are char- 
acteristics of the tree. Beginning at 
the top we find the winged-seeds 
which float to the ground in great 
numbers; the bursting bud which 
foretells the appearance of the beauti- 
ful star-shaped leaf; the terminal 
twigs as they appear during the dor- 
mant season, and again the beautiful 
leaf. 

It should be noted that the motif 
of the design suggests the shape of 
the leaf of the Norway Maple. 

The maple is one of the most widely 
useful trees in the Commonwealth 
They are used extensively as orna- 
mental trees on the lawn and along 
city streets, and frequently for wind- 
breaks. 

For a time maple was very popular 
for furniture and was used quite often 
for flooring. 

The more desirable for furniture 
is the Rock or Sugar Maple because 
of the wavy grained wood, the satiny 
appearance, and the high polish that 
is possible. 

Commercially this appears under 
the name of the curly Maple and is 
often used as veneer for furniture. 

It is most important, also, because 
of its saccharin sap which is the best 
source of our maple sugar. Come 
March and a few warm days and the 
buds on our Maples will begin to 
In the mountain areas the sap 
buckets will be hung to the sugar 
maples. 

On our lawns as the season de- 
velops and the trees burst into bloom, 
the air will be filled with the buzzing 
of bees because the flowers of the 
Maple are rich in nectar. 
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| Today’s Elementary Pupils Are Tomorrow’s Hope 





| Prepare them better with these books from 


i 


Penns Valley Publishers 


e@ The Indians of Pennsylvania— 


A fresh treatment of the story of 
Pennsylvania Indians by the widely- 
known author-illustrator of chil- 
dren’s books Lucille Wallower, as- 
sisted by. Martha Trullinger..=Beau- 
tifully integrated, two-colored text 
for 3rd and 4th grades. Price; $2.60, 
to schools $1.95. 


e@ All About Pennsylvania— 


The history workshop for ele- 
mentary grades. Covers waterways, 
wildlife, mining, transportation, and 
men of history. Sections on games 
and class projects that add zest to 
learning and remembering. By 
Lucille Wallower and assisted by 
Ellen J. Wholey. Price; $1 16, to 
schools $.87. 


e@ Pennsylvania Primer— 


The events and people who took 
part in the stirring history of our 
State and Country live again! Short 
stories especially selected for ele- 
mentary-grades. Interest. stimulat- 
ing “Words T6 Know” and “Things 
To Do” sections. By Lucille Wal- 
lower. 136 pages. Price; $2.40, to 
schools $1.80. 


e Your Pennsylvania— 


A usable, flexible 4th grade his- 
tory of the Commonwealth. Because 
of a great demand, this intermediate- 
level history is in its second printing. 
By Wallower, Stevens, and Breb- 
ner. 252 pages—62 illustrations 
The first in its field! Price; $280, 
to schools $2.10. 
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Penns Valley Publishers 


121 S. Frazier St. 


State College, Pa. 
Dept. $J-2 


e It Happened in Pennsylvania— 


Penn, Franklin, Foster, and Ful- 
ton—all step out of the grey of the 
past and live again in this text- 
workshop by Eleanor Springer Per- 
rott.. Prepared for the 4th grade— 
22 illustrations to color. Many ex- 
citing projects to inspire pupils and 
teachers. Price; $1.04, to schools 

.78. 


e Adventures in Pennsyivania— 


A study guide about the Common- 
wealth’s regions, mining, industry 
ete. One unit especially devoted to 
a detailed outline for adaption to 
study of your own county. Includes 
extensive bibliography and appen- 
dix of pertinent information For 
5th ee ie 6th grades. Price; $1.16. 
to schools $.87. 








THE HOUSE THAT PUBLISHES BOOKS EXCLUSIVELY FOR PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS 


Complete catalog available. Write today cu school letterhead for an examination copy. 




















Let 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Help Solve Your Textbook Problem 


Over the years they have been leaders in the field and are 
recognized as the Standard of Quality. 


They actually prolong the life of the book from one to three years. 





HOLDEN BOOK COVERS are keyed to meet the demand of budget- 
minded school administrators. 


They are made in nine sizes to meet the needs of modern textbooks. 


GET THE HOLDEN HABIT — IT PAYS! 


Samples on Request 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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5 TIMES and the recent accom- 
plishments of Soviet science have 
given me a theme, making it un- 
necessary for me to retreat to an ex- 
position of the importance of science 
in our modern world. For never be- 
fore have science and technology been 
accorded such a degree of respectful 
attention. Like the atomic blast 
at Hiroshima, the question of the 
satellites is vibrant with emotional 
overtones and resplendent with sound 
and fury. I suppose that the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science has never seemed such 
a hallowed and worthy institution 
with such hallowed and worthy 
goals. 


None Immune to Competition 


Without in any way deprecating 
the importance of the Sputniks, with 
or without passenger, it seems to me 
that we have here a simple reaffirma- 
tion of an old and universal truth— 
that no nation has a monopoly on 
creative talent, and that no nation 
can at any time count itself immune 
to competition. When able men of 
whatever origin apply themselves to 
a given objective, it is not surprising 
that periodically they will produce 
some major pioneering achievement, 
in the Soviet Union today and in 
another country tomorrow. 

In the furore set off by the satel- 
lites, we have been experiencing one 
of those outbursts of patriotism 
which signify our national pride. We 
all recall the belligerence with which 
it was maintained during World 
War I that one American could lick 
10 Germans, and we would like to be- 
lieve today that one American scien- 
tist can outsmart 10 elsewhere. Un- 
fortunately, that is not true, for 
Science is not a sparring match be- 
tween two adversaries, but a fusion 
of effort and a synthesis of accom- 
plishment by men of many tongues, 
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The Fickle Fashions of Science 


many beliefs, and in many ages. | 
am sure that, if the truth were 
known, Sputnik would pay homage 
to the scientists of many countries, 
not the least of whom would be the 
Chinese of the second century who 
originated the principle of rocket pro- 
pulsion. 


Emergencies are Temporary 


Nonetheless, the impact of the 
Soviet achievement has been startling 
and may well prove far-reaching. 
Already it has put considerable im- 
petus behind a national program of 
scientific education; it has alerted 
the country to the necessity of ade- 
quate technology; it has brought 
forth a sober determination to re- 
gain whatever stature we may have 
lost in the eyes of the world; and 
perhaps most important of all, it 
has shown us the dangers of over- 
confidence, of national smugness. 
Each of these results is a desirable 
one and, to the extent that they are 
intelligently fostered, our scientific 
progress will be benefited and our 
national position strengthened. There 
are, however, some real dangers, the 
more real as our course is dictated 
by emotion rather than by reason 
Hasty expedients may, while promis- 
ing immediate advantage, weaken 
rather than advance our long-range 
scientific endeavor. 

Admittedly, emergencies frequent- 
ly produce astonishing progress, and 
concentrations of effort, as has often 





Mr. Greenewalt made this speech befor2 
the Society of the Sigma Xi and Scientific 
Research Society of America at the annual 
meeting of the American Association for Ad- 
vancement of Science, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
December 27, 1957. He was speaking on 
the occasion of being awarded the Procter 
Prize. 

In his introductory remarks, he spoke of 
himself as being an ex-scientist “‘now obliged 
to spend days in the dusty air of administration 
rather than the heady atmosphere of research.” 





CRAWFORD H. GREENEWALT 
President 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


been demonstrated, can move moun- 
tains. But emergency heroics must 
always be viewed as _ temporary 
efforts and not as a way of life, in 
science or in any other area of human 
endeavor. 

The Manhattan Project was such 
an effort. To its accomplishment 
were diverted the talents of many 
hundreds of scientists and technolo- 
gists lifted out of their normal fields 
of endeavor. No one can seriously 
doubt the worth-whileness of that 
effort, but it seems certain also that 
a price was paid, not in money, but 
in the cessation of progress in the 
broader scientific pastures which would 
have occupied those men had their 
attention not been diverted. 


Fashions in Science 


For the immediate situation, we 
must, of necessity, think of our scien- 
tific resources as they are, not what 
they may be 10 years from now. 
If our present problem requires an 
immediate and massive attack, then, 
of course, we must make that effort, 
but we must make it with the deter- 
mination that it shall be temporary 
and that we shall return as soon as 
may be to the pursuit of scientific 
progress on all of its many and 
varied frontiers. Science, perhaps 
more than any other area of human 
knowledge, is inherently dynamic in 
character. It is dynamic not only in 
the progress of each of its disciplines, 
but also in the shifts of emphasis 
over the years from one discipline to 
another. 

There are fashions in science just 
as there are fashions in thought and 
fashions in dress. The pendulum of 
interest swings from one discipline 
to another, guided sometimes by 
progress, sometimes by discovery, 
sometimes by the demands of na- 
tional security, often simply by 
chance. Perhaps the success of the 
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Soviet experiments will cause the 
pendulum to swing once more and the 
nuclear engineers and particle physi- 
cists of today will find themselves dis- 
placed by the astrophysicists, the 
rocketeers, and the fuel energeticists 
of tomorrow. 

We have seen emphasis change 
markedly within our own lifetimes. 
In the 10-year period,. 1898 to 1907, 
there were as many zoologists who re- 
ceived doctorates as there were 
physicists—the ratio is now about 
one to a hundred. There were 10 
times as many astronomers as there 
were metallurgists. During the 20's, 
the upsurge of the American chemical 
industry brought that activity into 
prominence with a huge increase in 
the number of students. Later, this 
interest declined so that we had as 
many chemistry majors in the late 
30's and early 40's as in the 50's, 
despite a very large increase in the 
college population. But, since 1940, 
the total number of physicists has 
more than trebled. 


Healthy Switch 


Admittedly, sciences with less glam- 
our and less momentary appeal do 
have their periods of hardship. One 
university president, for example, 
noted with some distress that the 
paleontologists on his faculty were 
having rough going, with few of those 
remunerative research efforts which 
kept his chemistry and physics de- 
partments in relative luxury. For- 
tunately, the gentleman was a de- 
termined man with a_ long-range 
viewpoint. He would maintain vigor 
in paleontology, he said, if he had to 
tap the football receipts. 

There is nothing unhealthy about 
this tendency to switch emphasis 
from one scientific discipline to an- 
other. Departments of Paleontology 
may get into temporary trouble, but 
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there will always be paleontologists 
if human beings are allowed to pursue 
their various bents. If | may pursue 
a bit further the analogy with femi- 
nine fashions, you will recall that 
sleeves, for example, have teen long, 
short, slit, and puffed; skirts have 
risen to knee cap and fallen to ankle 
length; waistlines have been high, 
intermediate, and low, but the essen- 
tial elements of feminine apparel 
have always been there and the 
changes have merely served to keep 
men interested. 


Unbroken Front 


It has been much the same with our 
scientific development. There has 
even been a lunatic fringe, such as the 
scientist who once suggested that 
the neglect of phrenology was “an 
example of almost incredible narrow- 
ness and prejudice.’ But science, as 
a great branch of human knowledge, 
has always marched on and up no 
matter what its fashions dictated as 
to the relative glamour of the various 
disciplines; each of them has always 
had dedicated followers in sufficient 
numbers. 


This is as it should be, for real 
progress will be made only if all 
branches of science move forward to- 
gether in an unbroken front. I would 
venture to say that there has been 
no great advance that was not a syn- 
thesis of knowledge laboriously ac- 
cumulated in many different dis- 
ciplines — a cooperative fusion of 
many branches of knowledge. For 
science, like freedom, is indivisible, 
and freedom in science is just as essen- 
tial as freedom in any other area of 
human endeavor. We have en- 
couraged people to be what they will, 
to pursue any course that seemed 
good to them. The inherent vari- 
ability of human nature will in- 
evitably produce sufficient numbers 
of practitioners to keep each of our 
scientific pots at the boil. Should 
artificial barriers be interposed which 
cause any of those pots to grow cold, 
not only that particular discipline but 
all of science will be the loser. 

In this country, we have em- 
phasized the application of science 
to the production of things for our 
material welfare. We have even been 
accused, from time to time, of con- 
fusing scientific achievement with 
the production of egg beaters and car- 
washing compounds. I cannot dis- 


miss utilitarian goals as unworthy of 
scientific application. It is indeed 
the ubiquitous nature of our scientific 
effort which stands in contrast with 
science as practiced in other countries, 
and particularly in the Soviet Union. 


Science Not a Weapon 


American science is not a weapon, 
its edge sharpened for military ag- 
gression, but a plowshare tilling the 
peaceful fields of our normal lives. 
It has been well demonstrated that 
our capacity to produce in time of 
peace is our greatest weapon in time 
of emergency or war. Hence, strength 
in war, strength in peace, and strength 
in science become synonymous. 

I would not agree that Soviet sci- 
ence generally has outstripped our 
own. Effort in a given area to the 
exclusion of all others can doubtless 
produce an occasional extraordinary 
result, and the satellites would not 
worry us were it not for their frighten- 
ing military implications and the 
suspicion we entertain of Soviet mo- 
tivations. It is entirely foreign to 
our natures and to our traditions to 
be driven to exclusive emphasis on 
one objective, and particularly a 
military objective. We have learned 
that sound progress is progress that 
rests on the free advance of human 
knowledge in all of its many inter- 
related disciplines. Herein lies our 
strength, and I am certain that 
our scientific sinews are fully ade- 
quate to prevail in the long run, 
whatever short-term setbacks we 
may encounter. 


Education: Necessity of Life 


Just as the satellites have caused 
us to appraise our competitive scien- 
tific stature, so have they brought us 
to a searching examination of our 
educational establishment. There is 
some feeling today that the American 
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school and college system has fallen 
short of its responsibilities and com- 
pares unfavorably with that of other 
nations, particularly with the Soviet 
Union. Surely, there is always merit 
in sober appraisal and careful analy- 
sis, but I cannot agree that there is 
anything fundamentally wrong with 
our educational institutions, nor that 
they suffer unduly by comparison 
with the educational process in other 
countries. It seems to me that here 
again the question is not a compari- 
son of educational communities, but 
the more significant comparison of 
free institutions with authoritarian 
power. 


As Doctor Conant and others have 
pointed out, the educational systems 
of European countries differ quite 
markedly from that of our own, both 
in methods and in objective. In most 
European countries, only a very small 
percentage of the population is re- 
garded as having sufficient potential 
to justify professional training, and 
the selectivity exercised is extremely 
rigorous. Our school and college 
system, on the other hand, contem- 
plates the education at college level 
of a very substantial fraction of our 
population. Today, one boy or girl 
out of three goes to college and it 
is clear that the percentage will in- 
crease rapidly in the years to come. 


We have dedicated ourselves to the 
doctrine that education is one of the 
necessities of life. As we regard 
the process, the objective is not 
merely one of filling the ranks of the 
professions, but more importantly to 
create for a large segment of our 
population an understanding of the 
literature, philosophy, history, and 
science forming the foundation of 
our culture. This is the ideal which 
has brought into being our enormous 
educational establishment with its 
hundreds of universities, hundreds 
of normal schools, and its long and 
honored roster of liberal arts colleges. 


Array of Knowledge 


We might say that the primary 
function of our educational institu- 
tion is to spread before our young 
people the entire array of human 
knowledge in sufficient detail to per- 
mit each young man and woman to 
choose freely the career to which they 
wish to devote their lives, and to 
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make their best contribution to that 
career. On this premise, if young 
people enter our educational insti- 
tutions in sufficient numbers, we can 
safely rely on the laws of probability 
and the inherent variability of human 
aspirations to provide us with com- 
petence in all vocations and pro- 
fessions. 


It is certainly true that the events 
of the past few weeks emphasize 
the need for re-examining our facili- 
ties for scientific and technical educa- 
tion. It is evident that we shall need 
more scientists, and more particularly 
better scientists if we are to maintain 
our place in a scientific world. There 
are many sound ways in which we 
can move in this direction without 
departing from basic principle. We 
can give our children better career 
guidance; we can improve teaching 
competence in the scientific area; 
we can provide motivation for the 
many talented high school graduates 
who do not now attend college. All 
of these are natural processes and will 
surely produce results. The ultimate 
choice of a career must, however, re- 
main free. We cannot expect to con- 
vert potential writers, historians, or 
businessmen into creative workers in 
scientific laboratories. Such a move 
would add little to the progress of 
science, while impoverishing all other 
areas of human activity. 


Education Must Be Diverse 


There is, moreover, the same basic 
interdependence between all intel- 
lectual pursuits as there is between 
the scientific disciplines. I have long 
felt that an understanding of science 
should be just as important an ele- 
ment in one’s cultural equipment as 
English or philosophy or music. 
Conversely, a scientist will be a better 
scientist if he has an appreciation of 
the humanities, literature, and the 
arts. This requires the educational 
process to be diverse as well as specif- 
ic—in short, to have as many facets 
as there are divisions of human 
knowledge. If we do the job well, 
we will have scientists in sufficient 
numbers and with sufficient compe- 
tence to maintain a vigorous, dy- 
namic society, without interference 
with other vocations. 


And so we must meet our need for 
scientists by broadening and inten- 
sifying our efforts in behalf of all 





education, just as we must meet our 
need for astrophysicists and rocke- 
teers by advancing the cause of all 
science. We need to improve the 
standards of our entire educational 
system, from kindergarten upward, 
and, most particularly, in the sec- 
ondary schools 


There are many things which we, 
as individuals, must resolve to do: 
To take, as the President has sug- 
gested, a more personal interest in 
our schools. We must improve the 
incentives of our teachers. We must, 
as individuals, assume a larger share 
of the cost of education than we have 
done, for too many have been content 
to rely upon endowments, subsidies, 
and philanthropy to pay costs which 
were properly those of the student and 
his parents. 


More Glitter than Gold 


The largest and most critical job 
to be assayed, however, is that which 
has its being in our national attitudes. 
At this time when we are confronted 
with achievements which, to our 
shock and dismay, are not our own, 
it is a temptation to marshal our 
forces and undertake spectacular 
enterprises designed to recapture our 
reputation before the world. [| sin- 
cerely hope that no scientific chauvin- 
ism will lead us down ill-considered 
pathways toward goals which may 
be more glitter than gold. Startling 
as the Soviet accomplishments in 
outer space have been, they repre- 
sent, quite clearly, a concentration 
of effort, manpower, and brains on a 
single objective, achieved through the 
detriment of almost every other 
element of their society. We should 
not be provoked into similar patterns. 

The new emphasis on science, if 
wisely administered and made appli- 
cable to all of our scientific resources, 
can produce important and _far- 
reaching benefits. Employing, as it 
does, a new emphasis on education, | 
think the same premise may be ex- 
pected with respect to our whole edu- 
cational system. For as we can im- 
prove our standards and embellish 
our performance in every area of 
human: affairs, we will meet our 
present responsibilities in science and 
elsewhere. At the same time, we will 
fulfill in greater measure than ever 
before the more important responsi- 
bilities we hold to posterity and to the 
future. 
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Science Enrichment in the Grades 


CHESTER L. McTAVISH 


Professor of Science Education 
State Teachers College, West Chester 


Pee satellite launchers has 
not been an objective in any of 
the available courses of study for 
science in these modern days, but 
our boys, as reported in news stories, 
are sending up trial satellites. In 
this country the curriculum is de- 
termined by the wishes of free people. 
Training satellite launchers has not 
been requested as has vocational 
training, health and physical edu- 
cation, driver training, and safety 
education. 

Regardless of the many emotional 
comments made, the schools should 
in some measure be proud of that 
which has been accomplished—not 
satisfied of course but constantly re- 
evaluating the finished product and 
striving to strengthen any weak links 
in the chain of developing the minds 
of our youth to think logically and 
psychologically. 


Keeping Up-to-Date 


Certainly science instruction in 
the grades is improving. Improved 
instruction is influenced by the as- 
sistance the many excellent science 
readers now available give. Also 
teachers in the elementary grades 
can obtain many excellent profes- 
sional books on the teaching of science 
in the elementary grades. 

Since children are naturally in- 
terested in science, providing them 
with science readers not only con- 
tributes to knowledge of science 
but also to reading efficiency. Chil- 
dren will read what is fascinating to 
them. 

In these fast orbiting days, people 


‘responsible for science education have 


difficulty keeping up-to-date. They 
must not only check the new books 
but must spot-check newspapers, 
magazines, television, and radio for 
supplementary up-to-date source ma- 
terials in order to make science live 

Current information is needed such 
as news of Captain Iven Kincheloe 
who is training to be in the first 
manned satellite in the very near 
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future, and Scott Crossfield who will 
pilot the experimental X-15 rocket 
plane from the belly of a big bomber 
in preparation for Captain Kinche- 
loe’s forthcoming experience. Chil- 
dren are interested and stimulated 
by such news. 

Another example of current in- 
terest to supplement science instruc- 
tion is information gathered on the 
activities of IGY-International Geo- 
physical Year which began last July 
and terminates December, 1958. It 
is very important that our children 
are aware of the objectives and pro- 
cedures of this 18-month study which 
seeks to answer questions closely 
related to our lives. 


The Science Coordinator 


Schools have need, however, of a 
science coordinator who can function 
as a clearinghouse for inspirational 
information and develop a continuity 
in the science program from the 
kindergarten through the twelfth 
grade. Very few schools have con- 
cerned themselves seriously about the 
continuity in the science program. 
Actually we are moving in the horse 
and buggy days when it comes to 
assisting grade school teachers in 
matters pertaining to science educa- 
tion, and this is the grade level to 
inspire youth in science. . . . 

The science coordinator would be of 
invaluable assistance in assisting the 
classroom teacher who already func- 
tions as mother or father, psycholo- 
gist, supervisor, secretary, mathe- 
matician, guidance director, safety 
counselor, artist, and musician. 

One fact stands out. The child 
must be stimulated to learn and not 
all children are stimulated by the 
same thing. Certainly it is not the 
desire of the school to direct all 
children into the science field. 

The teacher is still the key to im- 
proved education regardless of the 
subject Although we have good 
teachers, more are needed. If prop- 
erly qualified teachers are not avail- 


able then let us combine our efforts in 
using closed circuit television It 
has been successful in a few schools. 
Also there are many excellent 
science films correlated with various 
elementary science readers 


Who Are the Future Scientists? 


What type of mind is needed for 
developing a scientist? A mind that 
is capable of functioning in other 
fields and in addition has a deep, 
natural interest in science. But not 
all minds are interested in science 

Capable Leonard Ross, the twelve- 
year-old stock market expert, is not 
interested in science as a Career. 

In the United States the school 
wishes to develop scientists but 
not at the expense of the individual. 
Forced learning is not efficient. There 
must be a desire to learn, regardless 
of what is needed, to be efficient. 

An effective attack would be to 
develop a concept through the various 
grades just as the science readers do. 
A concept such as water evaporates 
under certain conditions is developed 
through the grade; by stressing ob- 
servation and discussing that wet 
things dry as a result of warmth 
and wind in the kindergarten, and 
that certain simple instruments such 
as the hygrometer, barometer, and 
thermometer, assist in studying the 
work of the Weather Bureau in 
the upper grades. There must be 
order and relationship underlying 
the subject matter of science. It 
must not be hodge-podge. 

Through demonstrations, experi- 
mentations, and _ illustrations, the 





Since there have been many letters 
of request from teachers and adminis- 
trators for a copy of the speech and 
reference bibliography given at the 
Elementary Teachers Section during 
the PSEA convention, we are glad to 
print a portion of Doctor McTavish’s 
material. 





realistic approach to the meaning of 
the abstract word, refraction, may 
be developed. Through the use of 
water, tumbler, and objects as pen- 
cil or thumb, it may be shown that 
the fisherman does believe his fish 
was larger than it actually was be- 
cause of the refraction of light. What 
is important is that this experience 
will contribute to his perceptual 
learning experience. Such experi- 
ence should not only contribute to 
his reading readiness but also to his 
reasoning ability. The child should 
be made conscious that objects in 
water do look larger than they really 
are, and through the use of lenses 
in the study of refraction, the child 
may later be made aware of lenses 
in his eyes. Experiences are of little 
value unless they cause children to 
see something. 


There should be available a science 
coordinator and plenty of help from 
books, readers, films. This can be 
obtained in part from the lists given 
here. 

The teachers in the elementary 
grades must realize their function in 
producing scientists of tomorrow, 
and thus the Russians will not be in 
a position to boast that their ‘gold 
reserve in scientists is gaining mo- 
mentum on the scientists of the 
United States and our Sputnik prob- 
lem will be solved. 


Professional Reference Books 


Blough, Glenn O. 
‘Methods and Activities in Elementary 
School Science,’ Dryden Press, Inc., 
31 W. 54th St., New York 19, N. : 


1951 
“Elementary School Science and How 
to Teach It,"’ Dryden Press, 1951 


“Making and Using Classroom Science 
Materials in the Elementary School,” 
Dryden Press, 1954 

Craig, Gerald S. 

“Science for the Elementary School 
Teacher,” Ginn & Co., Statler Office 
Building, Boston 17, Mass., 1947 

“Certain Techniques Used in Develop- 
ing a Course of Study in Science for 
Horace Mann Laboratory School,” 
Columbia University Press, New York, 
N. Y., 1947 

Greenlee, Julian 
“Better Teaching through Elementary 
Science,” Wm. C. Brown, Dubuque, 
lowa, 1954 

“Teaching Science to Children,” 
C. Brown, 1955 

Hubler, Clark 

“Working with Children in Science,” 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 
Boston, Mass., 1957 

Monroe, Walter S. 
“Encyclopaedia of Educational Research,” 
Science Education, Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1950 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
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cation, “A Program for Teaching 
Science,” Thirty-First Yearbook, Part 
Public School Publishing Co., 204 

W. Mulberry St., Bloomington, IIl., 
1932 

National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, “Science Education in America,” 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Ill., 1947 

Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction, “Bulletin 233B," Editor, 
Box 911, Harrisburg 

Wells, Harrington 
“Elementary Science in American 


Schools," McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y., 1951 


Elementary Science Readers 


Baker, Waddux, and Warrin 
“Junior Scientist," Rand McNally & Co., 
111 8th Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 
1955 
Beauchamp, Williams, and Blough 
“Discovering Our World,’ Scott, Fores- 
man & Co., 114-120 E. 23rd St., New 
York 10, N. Y., 1948 





Craig, Gerald S., and others 
“Science Today and Tomorrow,” Ginn & 
Co., 1954 


Dowling, Freeman, Lacy, and Tippett 


‘Understanding Science,” John C. Win- 
ston 1010 Arch St. Philadelphia 
7, 1951 

Frasier, MacCracken, and Decker 
“The Singer Science Series” (Successor 
to the Now and Why Science Series), 


L. W. Singer, Inc., 249-259 W. Erie 
Blvd., Syracuse 2, N. Y., 1955 
Knox, Stone, Meister, and others 
“The Wonderworld of Science.’ Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., 1950 
Schneider, Herman and Nina 
“Health Elementary Science,’ D. C. 
Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 


Boston 16, Mass., 1954 
Smith, Victor C., and others, in consulta- 
tion with W. R. Teeters 
“Science for Modern Living,” J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 333 W. Lake St., Chicago 
6, IIL., 1956 
Thurber, Walter A. 

“Exploring Science,’ Allyn pd ne. 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. Ve 
“Child World Science Library,’ 7 5 eae 

Hill, 7 Volume Group, $15 


Elementary Teachers Can 


HENRY C. MESSINGER 
Science Instructor 


Allentown High School 


HE ATTITUDE of many elementary 

teachers and supervisors to science 
instruction depends partly on their 
training and experiences, and partly 
on their natural inclinations. There 
are those who visualize elementary 
science as watered-down high school 
biology, chemistry, and physics; be- 
cause of their lack of knowledge in 
these fields they are afraid to begin 
any science instruction. There are 
those who though lacking in science 
background are interested in doing 
something in this field because they 
are aware that their pupils are in- 
tensely interested in science. There 
are those few who have relatively 
rich backgrounds in science and who 
know the tremendous values in the 
teaching of elementary science. 

Regardless of their training or ex- 
perience more and more teachers 
are going to be asked to teach ele- 
mentary science. All of them have 
certain responsibilities to this new 
duty. One of these responsibilities is 
to create a good environment for 


Teach Science 


learning science. Another responsi- 
bility is to know how to guide the 
learning process, and a third responsi- 
bility is gradually to build up a good 
elementary science background. 

To carry out the first responsibility 
a teacher should see that there are 
sufficient reference materials avail- 
able on different reading levels. He 
should set aside an area of the room 
that will be chiefly a science area. 
This area may be used as a science 
workshop area or a museum corner 
as the science topic dictates. Field 
trips to points of scientific interest 
and the proper use of visual aids 
will also be used to help create a good 
environment for learning. 


How to Find Out 


The second responsibility is an 
art with which the teacher should 
already be acquainted. In a field 
so vast as science no person can 
possibly be expected to know all 
the answers. The teacher is not a 
walking encyclopedia but rather a 
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director of the “How to Find Out 
Department.” No subject lends it- 
self so readily to the learning of 
problem-solving techniques as does 
science. No subject lends _ itself 
better to the establishment of the 
very important understanding that 
the learner has just scratched the sur- 
face and that there are vast terri- 
tories still to be explored. 

Although a teacher with little 
background in science may begin 
to teach elementary science it does 
stand to reason that as rapidly as 
possible he should extend and im- 
prove this background. To do this 
he should be very willing to learn with 
the children. He should read texts 
on the same level as the children in 
addition to reading texts of a higher 
level. A good source of information 
that might be used by all elementary 
teachers is a ninth grade general 
science text. 

He should be willing to enlist 
the aid of other teachers who have a 
richer background in science. He 
should study and use the various 
teachers’ manuals and curriculum 
guides supplied by publishers of texts. 
He should perform the suggested ex- 
periments and demonstrations for 
himself before they are utilized in the 
classroom. Only in this manner will 
he get the feel of things and get to 
know that he, like any other teacher, 
can be successful in this field. Above 
all, he should be willing to let pupils 
experiment and work out answers to 
problems which the class under his 
guidance has decided it would like to 
solve. 

One of the most potent helps that 
any school district can offer to its 
teachers is a series of workshops of a 
very practical “How to Do It’ 
nature. Here the teachers should 
be allowed to work with the science 
materials. Another helpful practice 
is to distribute to all elementary 
teachers a suggestive “scope and 
sequence” outline in science. In 
addition each classroom should be 
supplied with professional texts on 
elementary science education. 


Three Courses 


Teacher-education institutions are 
waking up to the fact that the ele- 
mentary teacher must be given some 
science training. Today the mini- 
mum science training in the more pro- 
gressive institutions consists of a sur- 

(See Elementary Teachers, page 310) 
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Warren Listens and Learns 


Aleut Schools’ 


ANN: Because of the interest and 
attention recently focused upon the 
math and science curricula of our 
nation’s schools, the weekly radio 
school program presents today a 
panel discussion entitled, “Mathe- 
matics in Warren Schools.” The 
panel consists of four high school 
seniors, who with their moderator, 
Scott Mohr, have conducted a fact- 
finding investigation, the results 
of which they will discuss. Here 
now is the moderator. 


Scott: Good afternoon. As Ann 
has mentioned, today’s program is 
a panel discussion. The members 
of the panel are Judy Callenburg, 
Dave Trager, Mary Lou Mancuso, 
and Steve Vanek. They are all 
taking at least cne course in math 
at Warren High School. 

In order to explain the process 
by which the third “r’’ is taught, 
they have refreshed their own 
memories by interviewing quite a 
number of other students and 
teachers as well as observing sev- 
eral special new classes in action. 

To start things off, Ill ask 
Dave to describe briefly what 
math students study to the end 
of the ninth grade. 

Dave: Well, Scott, as you know, at 
the first grade level most children 
know very little even about num- 
bers, so they must be taught from 
scratch. Starting with learning to 
count, pupils are gradually taught 
the fundamental operations — ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division. 

Scott: Oh yes! The terrors of long 
division, too well do I remember 
them. 

Dave: Not only the memorizing of 
these complicated rules is vital, 
but also gaining the correct con- 
cept of working problems—achiev- 
ing the knack for understanding 
what the problem asks as well as 
having skill enough to find the 
answer once it is understood. 


Jupy: These things of course are 
learned or should be learned in 


Math Courses 


grade school. By the end of the 
sixth grade pupils are expected to 
use accurately decimal points and 
percentage. 


Scott: Does this conclude the arith- 
metic for students then, Judy? 
Jupy: Well, yes and no. Actually 
they have learned all the funda- 
mentals. Inthe seventh and eighth 
grades speed and accuracy are 
emphasized. Such things as con- 
version of units, bushels to cubic 
feet for example, interest problems, 
and problems of rate and distance 
are also introduced. At the end of 
the eighth grade simple equations 
are first attempted. Actually not 
until this point does ordinary 

arithmetic stop. 

Dave: Since algebra is so funda- 
mental to all higher math, it’s 
the next step, the first taste of real 
math that students usually get. 
In the ninth grade they can elect 
Algebra I, a course which thorough- 
ly covers the basic fundamentals 
of literal numbers, graphs, and 
equations. 

Scott: Well, Steve, you're more of 
a specialist in high school subjects 
because of the investigating you ve 
done this past week. What does 
the average Algebra I student do 
when he comes to high school? 

STEVE: Most of them continue with 
algebra for a second year. This 
gives them a chance to let the 
basic operations and rules sink 
in while they pick up a broader 
understanding of the field. New 
principles are introduced and oc- 
casionally theory is explained. 

Scott: They are mostly sophomores, 
aren t they? 

STEVE: That's right. 

Scott: What phase of math is 
studied by juniors for the most 
part? 

Mary: I'd like to answer that if 
Steve doesn’t mind. 

After two straight years of 
algebra, a majority of students 
take plane geometry, which deals 
with figures in two dimensions; 
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squares, circles, triangles, and so 
forth. Then, more geometry is 
taken in the senior year as a third 
dimension is added. The realistic 
world of solid geometry is probably 
the most confusing and difficult of 
all the courses. 

STEVE: That's only for a semester 
though.. We mustn't forget trigo- 
nometry, which concerns the re- 
lationship of different parts of a 
triangle to each other. Without 
it surveyors, navigators, in fact 
anyone who has to measure some- 
thing without the help of a ruler, 
would be lost. 

Scott: Is trig the last or culminating 
course taught in high school? 

Mary: In a way it is, since no one 
can take it until their last semester, 
but there are other courses offered. 

STEVE: You mean C.P. math? 

Scott: Wait a minute here. That's 
a new one. What do you mean, 
C.P.math? 

STEVE; It means college preparatory 
mathematics, but in reality it 
is advanced algebra, analytic ge- 
ometry, theory of equations, cal- 
culus...you name it we've got 
it. Actually it’s an introduction 
to modern mathematical concepts. 
It's sort of a step across the 
threshold of college math. 

Scott: Just students planning on 
college can take it then? 

Mary: Oh no, it’s not restricted 
in that respect. In fact, several 
kids in the class have no plans at 
all for college. 

STEVE: I forgot to mention, too, 
that it is new this year. It’s some- 
what experimental and has only 
15 students. The object is to see 
how seniors in high school adapt 
themselves to more difficult work 
than is ordinarily taught them. 

Scott: This highest level course has 
only 15 students. What about 
the others? Certainly not every- 
one takes Solid Geometry, even 
Algebra II. What else can students 
do to obtain enough credit to 
graduate? 

Mary: You're right about not every- 
one taking all the available math. 
Many don't like algebra or ge- 
ometry and so they don't study 
them. These people along with 
commercial students take business 
math, a rigorous course of every- 
day problems. Interest rates, stock 
dividends, housing values, etc., 
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comprise the bulk of the course. 
This information is valuable in 
later life, no matter what field they 
enter. 

scoTT: We've covered quite thorough- 
ly the math curriculum of our 
schools as it now exists. Is this a 
set pattern with no changes fore- 
seeable, or is it being modified to 
include more modern and thorough 
coverage? 

Dave: It is changing, Scott, as 
Judy and | saw when we went to 
Beaty Junior High School last 
week. There we watched eighth 
graders doing Algebra I work. 
They were selected by their seventh 
grade math teachers, who recom- 
mended them as the most promis- 
ing students for an experimental 
class. 

Jupy: They were enthusiastic and 
active participants in class dis- 
cussions, both asking and answer- 
ing questions. As I interviewed 
the two teachers of the new 8th 
grade class of Algebra I, it became 
apparent that they are in favor of 
this course as long as the class is a 
select group of honor students. 
Algebra is interesting and enjoy- 
able for these students because they 
are capable of doing the required 
work. 

Scott: Is there a need for a speeded 
up curriculum? 

Dave: Yes, there is. Every year 
the requirements of science and en- 
gineering become increasingly dif- 
ficult. High school students who 
are willing and capable should take 
as much math as possible. It will 
never be time wasted. Mathe- 
matics is the key to the treasure- 
house of science. 

Scott: But can and should all stu- 
dents take more math and science 
—and earlier? 

Dave: That is the stumbling block, 
and a pretty delicate question. 
You see, when you put it that way, 
it gets to be a problem of individ- 
uals, and every student doesn't 
take to Algebra for instance. 

Jupy: Not only that, but in high 
school there is an Algebra I class 
also. You remember how I said 
these eighth graders are so en- 
thusiastic and anxious to learn? 
Weil, I would be unfair to say that 
the high school students were the 
exact opposite, but the change is 
startling. 

Dave: It isn’t just aptitude though. 





You know that at different ages 
different things appeal to you. 
Added to this not everyone can or 
likes to do the same thing at the 


same age. If a pupil can take a 
subject when he is most vitally in- 
terested in it, his mental ability 
at the time will be less important 
than his interest. The same list- 
lessness you saw in the high school 
Algebra I class, I remember in 
general math in the eighth grade. 
It isn’t a popular subject and 
without interest on the student's 
part, it is boredom. These kids 
in eighth-grade algebra would be 
bored too if they took general 
math. They would lose interest 
mostly because the material would 
be easy and repetitious of earlier 
work. It is just as bad to hold 
back a promising and eager student 
as it is to push a slower one beyond 
his ability. 

Jupy: However, Dave, you're sug- 
gesting grouping by ability and 
interest which might teach more, 
but would create a select group. 

Dave: That's the problem, Take 
the eighth grade algebra for ex- 
ample, I know some kids would 
love to be taking it and aren't 
while a few that are taking it don't 
want to at all. 

Scott: How could this be remedied? 
Should we not create any selected 
groups at all, or can a better way 
of choosing them be found? 

Dave: Naturally, helping students 
to find the right path is very im- 
portant. I believe that a program 
of testing and comparing the re- 
sults with the pupils’ interest 
would assist in the selection of 
students who should move at a 
faster rate in math. Everyone 
should be given the opportunity 
to take a subject he is interested 
in at a time when he will get the 
most out of it. I think that would 
be the truly fair way of determin- 
ing what he should study. 

Scott: Our time is fast running out, 
but before we close, | want to ask 
Steve a special question. This is 
your first year here in Warren 
isn’t it? 

STEVE: Yes, I moved here in October 
from Missouri. 

Scott: Having this means of com- 
parison then, how well do you 
think the Warren School System 


is teaching math? 
(See Math, page 311) 
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A First Report on 


Governor Leader's Conference 
on Improvement of Instruction 


H. E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary, PSEA 


N INVITATION of Governor 
Leader, approximately 300 edu- 
cators, legislators, and lay people 
throughout the State attended a Con- 
ference on Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in Pennsylvania Schools in 
Harrisburg, January 28-29. 
At the opening session of the Con- 
ference, Governor Leader gave the 
keynote address. He called for 
recommendations to “upgrade the 
quality of Pennsylvania's educational 
system.” 
While Governor Leader was com- 
plimentary to our school program 
in Pennsylvania, he fearlessly pointed 
out what he felt were some of the 
shortcomings. Among these were— 
Too many of our high schools are 
not accredited with the Middle 
Atlantic States Association 

State requirements for high school 
diplomas are too few since only 
five basic units are required for 
the last three years for gradu- 
ation 

Too many students choose their 

subjects as casually as they 
would their lunch in the school 
cafeteria 

Many of our graduates have stud- 

ied no geometry or trigonometry, 
no physical sciences, no foreign 
languages 

“It would appear, Governor 
Leader said, “that the lazy, dis- 
interested student needs only two 
talents for winning a diploma: the 
ability to choose snap courses and a 
certain amount of patience.” 

Asking that the diploma be re- 
stored to its former value by raising 
our standards for graduation he said, 
“Perhaps we should give serious con- 
sideration to a system of state ex- 
aminations similar to the New York 
State Regents.” 

Superintendent Charles H. Boehm 
outlined Conference procedures. He 
said that following the general ses- 
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sion, the Conference participants 
would be divided into twelve dis- 
cussion groups to consider a series of 
given Conference topics. 


The Conference Topics 


1. How can we identify our more 
able students at an early age in 
order to improve instruction in 
both depth and breadth and thus 
challenge their ability? 

2. How can guidance and counseling 
services be strengthened and 
used in planning better school 
programs for all students? 

3. How can we improve course of- 
ferings and instruction in science 
and mathematics? 

4. How can we improve course offer- 
ings and instruction in English 
and social studies? 

. How can we improve course 
offerings and instruction in foreign 
languages and other subjects? 

6. What can be done to improve 
vocational and extension educa- 
tion programs as they relate to 
adult and day-school students? 

7. How can we improve our present 
practices in the supervision of in- 
struction? 

8. How can we expand the use of 
films, television, and other audio- 
visual aids to instruction? 

9. How can we provide better op- 
portunities for post-high school 
education in Pennsylvania? 

10. How can we encourage more 
young people to prepare for ca- 
reers in education? 

11. What changes do we need in our 
preservice (undergraduate) and 
graduate education programs for 
teachers? 

12. How can we encourage local 
school districts and administra- 
tive units to initiate or expand 
programs of in-service education 
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for their teachers, principals, 
and supervisors? 

13. What changes should be made in 
local administrative practices 
which would strengthen the in- 
struction program? 

14. How can the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, the State Council 
of Education, and the Legis- 
lature play more effective roles 
in building stronger instruction 
programs inPennsylvaniaschools ? 

15. Open for topics not covered in 
the agenda and of special in- 
terest to members of the dis- 
cussion group. 


Conferees Answer Questions 


As the small groups met each con- 
feree was provided with a fact sheet 
and a list of questions to be answered 
yes-no on each of the conference 
topics. Five questions that may be 
considered typical of the twelve that 
apply to topics one and two are as 
follows: 

The usual testing program in ele- 

mentary schools is confined to the 

measurement of intelligence and 
achievement. Should the program 


be expanded to include a con- 
tinuous program of aptitude test- 
ing? 


Yes—— No—— 
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Do you believe that unusually able 
students who can meet all course 
requirements should be required 
to sit in classes for attendance 
purposes on the same basis as 
other students? 


Yes—— No—— 
Should especially gifted high school 
students be permitted to attend 
college classes when such an ar- 
rangement is possible and se- 
CE ote on 
Yes No—- 
Should a specific testing program 
be required in all high schools? 
Yes—— No—— 
Should able students be permitted 
to progress faster and take more 
courses than average students? 
Yes—— No——- 
After presentation and discussion 
of the fact sheets on each conference 
topic, the conferee was given the 
sheet of questions and answers which 
were filled in and returned to the 
assistant chairman of the conference 
group. ‘These, in turn, were tabu- 
lated so that the answers on a number 
of the questions were shortly avail- 
able. 





Consensus 


In their answers, the first time, 
to these questions the conferees 
agreed on a number of major issues 
or policies in education. 

Improvement in English with em- 
phasis on reading, functional writing, 
and speaking, received slightly more 
attention than the need for improve- 
ment of instruction in mathematics 
and science. Seven categories of 
conferees were unanimous in their 
feeling that a systematic program of 
reading should be taught through 
the secondary school. The remaining 
five categories of conferees were al- 
most unanimous in their concurrence. 

By an overwhelming vote, the con- 
ferees indicated in their replies to a 
variety of questions that all schools 
should make adaptations so that the 
pupils with above average ability 
should have an opportunity to work 
at a faster rate and have a program, 
in general, which would challenge 
them. Only five conferees registered 
an objection to acceleration. 

The conferees did not seem to hesi- 
tate to endorse homogeneous group- 
ing, multiple-track programs, and the 
completion of the twelve years of 
school in less than twelve years. 
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In general, all of the categories 
(school directors,legislators, lay 
people, government officials and jur- 
ists, private schools, superintendents, 
public school teachers, college deans 
and department heads, and college 
presidents and administrators)agreed 
with the total voting except in one 
instance. 


The conferees recommended by a 
vote of 253 to 6 the establishment of 
regional film libraries. This item was 
the third highest majority for or 
against any question in the Con- 
ference. Overwhelming support was 
also given to the expansion of the use 
of television films and other audio- 
visual aids. 

Conferee responses encouraged the 
study of basing course credit on com- 
pletion of course work rather than 
strict adherence to the present sched- 
ule of class hours. 

The question in which there were 


the least total objections was the one 
which indicated that the county 
offices had an obligation to stimulate 
and coordinate in-service educational 
programs. 

The conferees by a wide margin en- 
dorsed a State certification for di- 
rectors of curriculum and _ included 
that some six or seven school days 
should be added to the minimum 
school term for curriculum study 
and planning and that teachers’ 
salaries be adjusted accordingly. 

The conferees failed to endorse a 
proposal for supervisors or special co- 
ordinators of science in each adminis- 
trative unit. 

The conferees also indicated that 
special competencies in curriculum 
and instruction rather than in ad- 
ministration should be the major 
requirement for the appointment as 
an assistant county superintendent. 








In addition, there ‘seemed to be 
general agreement on the following: 
Stricter mathematics and science re- 
quirements in both elementary and 
secondary schools, fewer study peri- 
ods, less pupil choice as to the number 
and kinds of courses, a developmental 
reading program to be made a part 
of secondary English instruction, 
more home work, acceleration of 
gifted students, general science for all 
pupils in the ninth grade, and elimi- 
nation of activities during the school 
day which reduce the actual time for 
study and instruction. 


Readers of the Journal undoubted- 
ly will be interested in the above 
as the first conclusions reported from 
the two days of discussions. Con- 
ferees were asked to answer questions 
a second time and mail in their sheets. 
After the tabulation of the answers 
which the conferees returned in their 
second answers, a final report will be 
released by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

It should be noted that the con- 
ference discussions were limited to 
improvement of instruction. Where 
and how to secure the necessary 
teachers to make effective the recom- 
mendations and the ever present 
problem of costs were topics that were 
taboo. 

The conferees were diligent in at- 
tendance and active in participation. 
The discussions were, indeed, very 
challenging and most stimulating. 
The tone was positive. Time was 
not wasted enumerating things that 
were wrong with our public school 
system. The interest of the con- 
ference was in improving and making 
more effective our educational pro- 
gram. 

The diversity of participants is well 
illustrated by a classification of those 
who attended and participated— 
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Government officials and jurists. 9 
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te 48 
PION Sc Ade thi dasa 33 
Curriculum specialists and guid- 
MR tid i ees 31 
og MRE aol LAER ROT 12 
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College presidents and adminis- 
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Rauelin's 


Loose Ends 


Eugene P. Bertin 








SPRING IS HERE (MARCH 21) 

And who can keynote the happy 
season better than the ‘cheerful little 
moppet’ in Browning's play, ‘Pippa 
Passes’: 

The year’s at the spring 

And day’s at the morn; 

Morning's at seven; 

The hillside’s dew-pearled; 

The lark’s on the wing; 

The snail’s on the thorn. 

God's in his heaven— 

All's right with the world! 


MEMBERS—AND MONEY 


| have no statistics, but venture the 
guess that “money” isn't the least used 
word in current conversation. Its only 
competitor to ‘make the world go 
round” is Love, but everybody knows 
“money talks.” 

But Money isn’t everything—con- 
federate money, that is. Another thing 
that money isn t—plentiful. 

Money won't buy happiness, but it 
will bring you a pleasant sort of misery; 
it won't buy friends, either, but will 
get you a better class of enemies. 

Also, among the things that money 
can't buy—what it used to. Maybe the 
chap had something when he boasted, 
“| don’t waste none of my money 
saving it.’ 

Money is a good servant, but a bad 
master; | a breed of barren metal’; and 
according to Scripture, ‘‘the root of all 
evil.” But money is at the bottom of 
a great deal of good, too. It fascinates 
me, not that | love money, but I’m 
captivated by what comes from its wise 
use, by the good it can do for the 
values we love and prize. 

The ‘Almighty Dollar’ is mighty, in- 
deed, in the hands of the wise—a fact 
that is being demonstrated even now 
in our PSEA. Not that money makes 
the member any more than ‘money 
makes the man”; but our rank and file, 
unlike “God's frozen people,” are 
alive and alert to the greater possibili- 
ties of a noble profession dedicated to 
the advancement of human welfare. 

We know money doesn’t grow on 
trees; but we also know money can 
produce rich and abundant fruit if used 
to nourish and sustain a healthy organi- 
zation like the PSEA. 

With a full complement of zealous 
members and ready money we can 
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build an even stronger teaching pro- 
fession, improve education for children, 
and advance further the welfare of the 
teacher. Through new research, we 
can produce positive data and dis- 
coveries beneficial to classroom pro- 
ficiency, professional salaries, tenure 
status, retirement annuities, and work- 
ing. conaitions 

hese resources, members and money, 
can support also even better and more 
professional publications, a broader 
public information service, a more in- 
tensive legislative endeavor, more com- 
plete field service, and more productive 
conferences, workshops, committees, 
and other fruitful activities. 

The magic in money lies in the good 
things it makes possible. 

WHO, ME? 

Yes, you are important. Do not 
underestimate yourself as an individual, 
or your ‘personal’ role in a big or- 
ganization like PSEA. Of course, we 
wouldn't go so far as to say, if you 
want to win an election, do it your- 
self’; but you can start with yourself 
and be a ‘human catalyst’’ to bring 
people together in common understand- 
ing and purpose. 

IF you doubt the importance of an 
individual’s role in an organization, 
just watch what happens to a car when 
a wheel comes off! Or better still, 
just look what happens when one 
single key of a typewriter fails to do 
its part: Xvxn though my typxwritxr is 
an old onx, it works quitx wxll xxcxpt 
for onx of thx kxys. Thxrx arx 41 kxys 
that function, but just onx kxy not 
working makxs thx diffxrxnex. 

Somx timxs it sxxms to mx that our own 
organization is not unlikx my _ typx- 
writxr—that not all of thx kxy pxoplx 
arx working propxrly. You may say, 
“Wxil, | am only onx pxrson. | won't 
makx or brxak an organization. But 
a succxssful organization, to bx xffxc- 
tivx, rxquirxs thx activx participation 
of xvxry mxmbxr. So thx nxxt timx you 
think that your xfforts arx not nxxdxd 
rxmxmbxr my old typxwritxr and say to 
yoursxlf, ‘lam a kxy pxrson in our 
program and | am nxxdxd vxry much.” 

Every teacher is concerned with the 
total life of the profession, and his 
value to the organization depends on 
his ability to think individually and act 
collectively. . It is not the subjugation 


of the individual to an organization, but 
rather the reciprocal relation which 
makes him a part of something greater 
than himself. 

When every teacher is intelligently 
and actively at work on the problems 
of the profession, our organization will 

e at maximum strength to achieve its 
ultimate goals. 


“DOMINION OF EARTH, AIR, 
AND SEA” 


The problem of what man will do 
with the enormous possibilities of power 
which science has put into his hands is 
the most vital and alarming problem of 
modern times. The scientific discoveries 
of the past 100 years are as child’s play 
compared with the titanic forces that 
will be released as man applies his 
newest knowledge to the understanding 
and mastery of the universe and of his 
own nature. 

The obvious deduction from these 
facts is that there is no greater power 
in the world today than Edueation. 
The security of our Nation must come 
from knowledge and understanding de- 
rived from Education. The general 
welfare, now as always, must depend 
on the School and the Teacher. 

Universal education is the mother of 
prosperity in its best and broadest 
meaning. It is a long-range investment 
in our future—our destiny. It is no 
longer enough to do only what can be 
done conveniently and without financial 
strain. As we learned to do what is 
necessary to defend ourselves militarily, 
so we must recognize that public edu- 
cation should be constantly and in- 
tensively studied, investigated, and 
financed to the end that our youth and 
all our people may enjoy its maximum 
advantages. 

“| am Education. | bear the torch 
that enlightens the world. Because of 
me man holds dominion of earth, air, 
and sea. It is for him to leash the 
lightning, plumb the deep, and shackle 
the ether.” 


THE GIFTED LIFTED 


When we have the classes sifted 
And thus isolate the gifted, 
Shall we integrate, accelerate, or 
segregate? 
Just how are the gifted lifted? 
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Iuterests 








The President's Letter 


Fellow Teachers: 


It is a pleasure to report to you 
that our Task Force—PSEA 1958 
has been launched. We have moved 
away from the moorings and bases 
won for us by Task Force—PSEA 
1957 and its brave Commander, 
Kermit M. Stover, into the harbor 
of preliminaries and organization 


Our Captains of the Ships in the 
fleet, the members of Executive 
Council (District Presidents, Depart- 
ment Presidents, NEA Directors), 
have taken command of their vessels 
and are boldly steering their course. 
May I compliment you on the ex- 
cellence of your choice of leaders. 
Their fine response and participation 
in their first meeting on January 25 
as the new Executive Council prom- 
ises a most pleasant and purposeful 
voyage toward our objectives. Among 
actions reported elsewhere in this 
Journal, they created a subcommittee 
to interview applicants for the va- 
cancy on the staff occasioned by the 
death of our beloved Raymond C. 
Webster, re-elected Lewis N. Sny- 
der Treasurer of PSEA, confirmed the 
appointment of the committee of five 
to visit the Governor about unpaid 
teachers’ salaries, referred to the Ex- 
panded Program and Building Com- 
mittee the problem of purchasing an 
adjoining property, and voted to 
grant additional financial support 
as needed for the work of the Com- 
mittee of 15 


Our crew of committeemen has 
been selected and our petty officers, 
the committee chairmen, have been 
appointed. A most encouraging meet- 
ing of these Petty Officers with our 
Executive Officers, the headquarters 
staff, has been held. Chairmen re- 
viewed the unfinished tasks on which 
continued action will be taken, pre- 
sented their tentative plans for im- 
provement and expansion of their 
activities and programs, sought the 
advice and counsel of the other 
chairmen and headquarters staff, 
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and indicated areas where other 
committees might assist and co- 
operate in their work. The exchange 
of ideas, the coordination and division 
of functions, and the cooperative 
planning initiated in that meeting 
should result in a broader, finer pro- 
gram of action as we sail our course. 
Similar follow-up meetings are plan- 
ned to keep us on our course. 

We are now approaching the sea 
of Planning, Expansion, and Prepara- 
tion. As we sail, the winds of public 
opinion are favorable. Rarely have 
the public winds blown so lustily in 
our favor. The success of our voyage 
will depend largely on how we use 
these winds. About us the bright 
sun of publicity and discussion occa- 
sioned by the Governor's Conference 
on Improvement of Instruction beams, 
and the bright blue sky is radiant 
with the glow of challenging radio 
and television network programs and 
a flood of significant articles in peri- 
odicals with nationwide circulation, 
many of which are inspired or spon- 
sored jointly by our State and Na- 
tional Associations. We must make 
the most of this golden opportunity 
to move forward toward our destina- 
tion. 

Our Navigators, PSEA Commit- 
tee of 15, have set April | as the goal 
for the completion of the preliminary 
report. Three subcommittees are 
plotting our course. One on Over- 
view and Philosophy is considering 
what job the State faces in education. 
Another on Program is considering 
how we are going to do the job that 
needs to be done. A third on Finance 
and Costs is considering what the job 
will cost and how we are going to pay 
for it. The job they contemplate is so 
broad and encompassing that tem- 
porary additional research and writ- 
ing staff has been employed. On the 
significant and vital findings and con- 
clusions of their report we shall 
chart our course. 

Our Engineers, The Committee on 
Expanded Program and Building, 
have discussed and consulted with a 
real-estate broker concerning the 
purchase of an additional property 





at 410 N. Third Street. They will 
recommend to the Executive Council 
that our present site, approximately 
75’ x 90’, will be adequate for our 
new building and that the expendi- 
ture of $85,000 for additional prop- 
erty is neither necessary nor feasible 
financially. 


Having determined the size of the 
site of our building, the committee 
will meet with our architects, Lawrie 
and Green, on February 28 and 
March | to develop specific appoint- 
ments and details of our new build- 
ing. 

The committee is also considering 
ways of planning our finances in order 
that sufficient money will be avail- 
able for the construction of our new 
building. A re-arrangement of the 
present schedule of allocation of the 
additional monies from dues is con- 
templated. 


From these preliminary plans and 
drafts we shall build the base (Head- 
quarters building) from which to- 
morrow s task forces will move. 


As we proceed on our course all 
is not bright, however. Your Task 
Force Commander sees some threat- 
ening clouds on the horizon. One 
such cloud is the threat that special 
interests and groups with “axes to 
grind’ among the critics of our schools 
will raise such a tempest that they 
will capitalize on the winds of favor- 
able public opinion, throw us off the 
course of sound educational progress, 
and damage the good structure we 
now have in our educational ships 
Science and mathematics can be over- 
emphasized at the expense of other 
areas of subject matter. 


Local autonomy in our school ad- 
ministration can be destroyed by 
bureaucratic State dictation. Tenure 
rights of competent teachers can be 
destroyed, needed and adequate pre- 
service and in-service professional 
training programs can be neglected, 
up graded professional standards can 
be overlooked, and adequate pro- 
fessional salaries can be forgotten in 
shortsighted efforts to “do some- 
thing about incompetent teachers” 
by undue emphasis on special in- 
service training and _ scholarships 
for certain teachers. Structuring 
our curriculum toward the needs of 
the current struggle for leadership 
in science can throw us far off the 
course of providing an educational 
program to meet the needs of all 
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children according to their abilities. 

Lengthening the school term and 
school day can produce a fog bank 
in which we lose sight of the essen- 
tial problems of adequate teacher 
load, the need for homogeneous 
grouping and differentiated curricula, 
proportionate increases in salary, 
and the revision of administrative 
policies in our school districts in re- 
gard to more efficient use of the 
present school term and school day. 
We must be prepared to meet these 
storm clouds and not be diverted 
from our course. 

Another such cloud is the threat 
to our expanded program in both 
PSEA and NEA which may result 
from the failure of. a few of the 
shortsighted and ‘“‘pound-foolish” 
members of our profession to join 
their professional associations. Those 
former members who did not renew 
their membership this year are the 
barnacles, crosscurrents, and sea- 
weed that retard our progress in pro- 
viding the everexpanding services 
we can and should render. For- 
tunately the signs are not so ominous 
and this storm threat may pass us 
by. On February 10 our PSEA 
membership was 64,297, and on 
January 30 our NEA membership 
was 46,165. While our goals in 
membership have not been achieved 
the figures do represent the pre- 
ponderance of support nearly all of 
our members are ready to give to a 
program of expansion and progress. 
From this encouraging first year we 
are confident we can avoid any de- 
lay in our voyage from this source. 

A third cloud is the possibility 
that the winds of public opinion may 
die down and a calm of complacency 
engulf us. The successful launching 
of Explorer may becalm the winds 
that the launching of Sputnik stirred 
up. We must keep our engines of pub- 
licity and public relations ready to 
meet this calm. 

Aware of the dangers, conscious 
of the task, equipped with the 
facilities and means of accomplish- 
ment we move ahead in the sea of 
Planning, Expansion, and Prepara- 
tion toward the distant shores of 
Progress, Enterprise, and Program. 
—Haro_p J. Kocn, Hazleton, Presi- 
dent, PSEA 
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Rachel S. Turner Resigns 
DPI Editorship 


Rachel S. Turner resigned her posi- 
tion as editor in the Department of 
Public Instruction on October 9, 
1957. She had been a member of 
the Staff of the Department since 
1942. 

Miss Turner was assistant editor 
of the Pennsylvania School Journal 
from August, 1923, to February, 
1928. She left her position with 
PSEA to become assistant dean of 
women at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg. She served the 
Association again in the 1930's as 
manager for the Lloyd Mifflin Memo- 
rial, PSEA’s home for retired teach- 
ers. 

While working as editor in the De- 
partment, Miss Turner prepared many 
curriculum bulletins. A recent wide- 
ly circulated bulletin, Facts about 
Pennsylvania for Young Citizens, 
was written in her office. 

Superintendent Charles H. Boehm 
said of Miss Turner that “her talent 
and ability in producing exemplary 
educational publications have won 
her the admiration of educators 
everywhere.” 


Mrs. 
Rachael C. Shupe 
Beaver 
President 
Midwestern 
District 


Posters Interpret 
Quality Teaching 


Posters interpreting quality teach- 
ing as the keystone of progress are 
available free from the Department 
of Classroom Teachers, NEA, 1201- 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

The colorful posters, which come 
in two sizes, 8'/9” x 11” and 17” x 
22’, are being uSed in store windows, 
on bulletin boards, and by lay 
groups to a greater extent than was 
anticipated. During the first month 
they were available, 10,600 were 
distributed. 























Dear Miss North: 

The pupils in my seventh grade are 
irresponsible. Is there any way you 
can teach them to be responsible? 


Ken Kemp 





Dear Ken: 

Helping children and youth be- 
come responsible adults is a task we 
share with the home, tne church, and 
the community. The school cannot 
do it alone, but the school can and 
must assume its rightful share of the 
job. And job it is, particularly at 
the adolescent level. 

Here are some guides for you as 
you work with your seventh grade: 

WaTCH CLOSELY—so that you know 
which pupils have learned to be re- 
sponsible, which pupils are learning, 
which ones have made little if any 
growth in this direction. 

Stupy—the situation in your class- 
room so that you know the areas of 
greatest irresponsibility. Is it in 
bringing materials to class? Keeping 
promises? Preparing homework? 
Sharing in committee work? 

After you know who is in need of 
guidance in developing responsibility, 
the degree of guidance needed, and 
the areas of irresponsibility, you are 
ready to plan your campaign. 

Are your assignments made early 
in the class period so that each pupil 
has time to understand what he is 
asked to do and when it must be 
completed? 

Do you use your bulletin board or 
chalk board to post the dates of as- 
signments due? 

Have you and your pupils agreed 
upon a few simple rules by which 
your class routines will be handled? 
Have you set up a cooperative way 
of enforcing those rules? 

Can you let a group activity in 
your classroom fail because the pupils 
have not assumed responsibilities 
which they agreed to take? (Or must 
you step in and “‘save’’ it at the last 
minute?) 

These are a few of the things that 
you will need to consider in an attack 
on the problem of irresponsibility. 

Sincerely, 


Mog Berek 
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Headquarters Staff Vacancy 


The Executive Council of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association 
announces a vacancy in field service 
on Headquarters Staff. 

Members of the Association or 
others interested are requested to 
make application to the Executive 
Secretary, 400 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg. 

The position is full time and re- 
quires residence in Harrisburg. The 
individual should have the ability 
to meet effectively with Local Branch 
and other groups. 

Persons who wish to apply should 
send detailed biographical material 
to the Executive Secretary before 
April |. 





— 


Pictured are two of the Johnsonburg 

Area teachers and a high school cus- 
todian who were honored recently: 
Elenore Tillack, Beatrice Younger, and 
a high school custodian with eleven 
years of service, Mr. Dauber. Joseph 
Mahoney, president of the Local Branch, 
presented gifts to the teachers. 


Johnsonburg Schools 
Entertain Retiring Workers 


The members of the faculty of the 
Johnsonburg Area Joint schools en- 
tertained four retired teachers and a 
high school custodian at a dinner 
held at the Elk County Shriners’ 
Camp on October 3. 

Elenore Tillack, Beatrice Younger, 
Ruth Walsh, and Mrs. Zita McMur- 
ray, former faculty members, retired 
at the end of the 1956-57 school year. 

Following the dinner, Joseph Ma- 
honey, president of the Johnsonburg 
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Pearl Dashes Feted 


Pearl Hughes, an elementary 
teacher in Fairchance Borough school 
district, retired at the close of the 
1956-57 school year after teaching 
50 years in the same school. She was 
elementary principal for 35 years. 

Miss Hughes was honored by 
members of the faculty at a dinner 
and she was also honored by the 
school and community at a PTA 
meeting. In addition to several gifts, 





she was presented a citation of merit 
for outstanding community service. 

Pictured are, left to right, seated, 
Miss Hughes and George W. Dum- 
bauld, assistant county superintend- 
ent; standing, Leonard G. Bailey, 
former supervising principal; Mar- 
jorie Patterson, a student her first 
year of teaching who has taught with 
Miss Hughes for 35 years; A. W. 
Moats, former supervising principal, 
and W. Jesse Franks, present super- 
vising principal. 





Gladys Carothers and Mrs. Josephine Hill, center above, were honored upon 
their retirement from teaching in Munhall. 


Jack Citron, right, president of the 


Munhall Teachers Association, presented the retiring teachers with checks of $50 
each. Superintendent of Schools Earle O. Liggitt, left, gave a brief talk. 


Local Branch of the PSEA, presented 
each retired teacher with a gold 
watch—a token of the devotion and 
esteem held for them by their co- 


workers. 

An evening of games and bingo 
was enjoyed by the 57 guests who 
were present. 
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Erie public schools seventh annual 
dinner honoring retiring teachers was 
held recently at the Lawrence Hotel 
when persons with 278 years of 
professional leadership in the class- 
rooms were given citations expressing 
the community's indebtedness to 
them for advancing freedom, equality, 
justice, and human development as 
essentials of the American way of 
living. 

Participants at the banquet, seated 





A. H. MartTIn is retiring from his 
position of supervising principal of 
the West York Area Joint school 
system on July 1, 1958. Except for 
two years’ work in business, Mr. 
Martin has been in the West York 
position since 1922. The district 
has had four building programs in this 
period, the most recent a $2,600,000 
junior-senior high school. 


MARCH, 1958 


from left to right: Ruth Rider, 
Nemesia Paine, Mrs. Florence Focht- 
man, retiring teachers; Rabbi Aaron 
Landes, The Jewish Temple, who 
gave the Benediction; The Reverend 
Clair O. Dufford, Saint John’s Luth- 
eran Church, who gave the Invoca- 
tion; His Grace, Archbishop John 
Mark Gannon, who delivered the 
address, “Erie Extols Her Teachers.” 

Standing from left to right: John 
M. Hickey, superintendent of schools, 





who presided; Jonathan Bright, Cora 
Pearce, Eleanor Pressly, retiring 
teachers; Charles S. Robie, school 
board president, who presented cer- 
tificates of gratitude to retiring 


teachers; Marie Boyer, tezcher; 


Mrs. Alice A. Donovan, school board 
vice president; Attorney Andrew J. 
Nowak, veteran school board mem- 
ber and member of the State Council 
of Education for Pennsylvania, who 
introduced special guests. 





During American Education Week, the teachers of the elementary building 
of Bessemer, Little Beaver Joint school, Lawrence County, put on a program 
for the Parent Teachers League. For American Teachers Day, November 14, 
a group of teachers went to the home of Zula Lusk, retired teacher, and pre- 


sented her with flowers. 


Pictured with Miss Lusk (seated) are, from left to right, Manford Brock- 
way, principal of Bessemer High School; Frances Fullerton; Mrs. Kenneth 


Gwin, and Mary Sepic. 
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James B. Conant Headlines 
AASA Regional 
at Cleveland 


James B. Conant, former U. S. 
Ambassador to the Federal Republic 
of Germany, will speak at the regional 
convention of the AASA at Cleve- 
land, March 29-April 1. His speech, 
which will be given at all three re- 
gionals, is “The Superintendent as 
Educational Statesman.” 


Governor G. Mennen Williams 
of Michigan is slated to speak on 
‘‘Education—The Challenge Ahead” 
on Sunday, March 30. ‘The Soviet 
Union Challenges American Educa- 
tion” will be the topic on Monday 
when Chester Bowles addresses the 
educators. He is former U. S. Am- 
bassador to India and former Gover- 
nor of Connecticut. 


Monday sessions will be devoted 
to group discussions of current prob- 
lems with over 40 individual topics 
on the convention agenda. Dis- 
cussions will range from programs for 
the gifted child, to decentralization 
of administration, to foreign lan- 
guage programs in the junior and 
senior high schools. 

NEA’s assistant executive secre- 
tary for state and federal relations, 
James L. McCaskill, will present a 
roundup of federal legislation. At 
the final session, Herold C. Hunt, 
Charles W. Eliot professor of educa- 
tion at Harvard University, will re- 
ceive the American Education Award 
for 1958. The Associated Exhibitors 
of the NEA have been making this 
award since 1928 for contributions 
in the field of education. Other 
awards include scholarships for grad- 
uate study in school administration 
and recognitions of outstanding su- 
perintendents. 

New this year will be continuous 
session meetings by special work 
committees. Appointed AASA mem- 
bers will meet in closed sessions to 
produce statements of policy for pre- 
sentation to the AASA executive 
committee. At Cleveland the 
relationship of the ‘superintendent 
to local government officials will be 
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up for discussion. 

Hundreds of commercial school sup- 
ply exhibits will be displayed at all 
three meetings. Also exhibited will 
be models, photographs, and other 
plans of what's new in school con- 
struction. 

For hotel reservations write AASA 
Housing Bureau, Cleveland Con- 
vention and Visitors Bureau, 511 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Pennsylvania Breakfast 


The Pennsylvania breakfast will 
be in the Euclid Ballroom of the 
Hotel Statler on Tuesday, April 1, 
at 8:00 a.m. The price will be $2.50. 


Pennsylvania TV Stations 
Show NEA Film 


Arrangements were made by the 
PSEA to show the NEA film “Satel- 
lites, Schools, and Survival” over 
Pennsylvania TV stations, March | 
and 2. Six NBC affiliates agreed 
to carry the program: WICU, Erie; 
WJAC-TV, Johnstown; WGAL-TV, 
Lancaster; WRCV-TV, Philadelphia; 
WIIC, Pittsburgh, and WBRE-TV, 
Wilkes-Barre. 

This 28-minute film provides the 
public with a positive look at some 
of the current controversies over edu- 
cation. Described by Producer Dick 
Krolik as a very stimulating docu- 
mentary and the teachers’ answer 
to current criticism on education, 
the program features interviews with 
H. Rowan Gaither, Jr., chairman of 
the board, Ford Foundation, and 
head of the committee which has 
produced the much-heralded Gaither 
Report; James R. Killian, assistant 
to President Eisenhower for science 
and technology; William G. Carr, 
Executive Secretary of NEA; Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon; and 
Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson. It is narrated by Charles 
Van Doren. 

In addition, the film contains a 
dramatic pictorial history of educa- 
tion in the United States since 1900 
and a segment of the science teaching 
program in a junior high school. 


Awards for Superior 
Students in English 


The nation’s top 435 high school 
English students will be selected each 
year and recommended for scholar- 
ships by the National Council of 
Teachers of English and its 142 
affiliated organizations. Each high 
school will nominate its best juniors 
this year, and final decisions will be 
made in January, 1959, when the 
nominees are seniors. 

High schools with fewer than 500 
students in grades 10, 11, and 12 
combined may nominate one candi- 
date for the awards. Larger schools 
will nominate one candidate for each 
500 enrolments. This year’s juniors 
must be nominated by May 1, 1958. 

Each state will be entitled to as 
many award winners as it has repre- 
sentatives in Congress. Judging will 
be on the basis of recommendations, 
samples of the students’ writing, and 
special tests. 

The executive office of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
is at 704 South Sixth Street, Cham- 
paign, Illinois. 


Martin Essex 


Akron Superintendent 
Chosen AASA President-Elect 


Martin Essex, superintendent of 
schools, Akron, Ohio, has been chosen 
president-elect of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. 
He will serve in this capacity for 
the year beginning March 15, 1958, 
and will begin a one-year term as 
president on March 15, 1959. 

C. C. Trillingham, superintendent 
of schools for Los Angeles County, 
California, will become AASA presi- 
dent on March 15, 1958, succeeding 
Philip J. Hickey, superintendent of 
instruction, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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INTER-SESSION 
June 9 to June 27 


MAIN SUMMER SESSION 
June 30 to August 9 


POST-SESSION 
August 11 to August 29 















ENJOY SUMMER STUDY 


---ON A BEAUTIFUL CAMPUS 





THE 1958 SUMMER SESSIONS OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE UNIVERSITY offer numerous opportunities 
for in-service teachers, school counselors, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators to further their academic and professional interests 
and qualifications; to fulfill requirements for the several types 
of teaching, supervisory, and administrative certificates issued 
by the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction; and to 
qualify for either undergraduate or advanced degrees. 


More than 450 graduate and undergraduate courses are 
available in approximately 50 fields of academic, professional, 
and vocational study, plus a number of conferences, institutes, 
workshops, and special programs. The following are representa- 
tive of a few of the courses and features included in certain 
areas of the program. 


Write for a copy of the COMPLETE ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
SUMMER SESSIONS in which you will find detailed descriptions 
of all course offerings and general information of interest. 


Elementary Education 
Instructional improvement workshop .... junior summer 
laboratory school .... reading conference .... teaching 
of social studies. arithmetic, reading .. .. dynamics of 
curriculum building .... psychology of elementary school 
child .... exhibits of instructional materials .... offerings 
include more than 50 courses, 


Secondary Education 


Organization and administration .... principles of guid- 
ance ... . extracurricular activities . . . . contemporary 
issues .... measurement of achievement... . curriculum 


. numerous academic subject-matter fields from which 
course selections may be made. 








Dr. P. C. Weaver 

Dean of the Summer Sessions 

Room 101, Willard Building 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
University Park, Pennsylvania 

Please send bulletin information pertaining to the 1958 
Summer Sessions. Fields of major interest include: 
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The center of a well-organized, 
varied program of entertainment, 
recreation, and relaxation for lei- 
sure hours and for excellent food 


attractively served, is the Hetzel a 5 fi f : Sees 


Union Building more commonly 
known as the HUB. 
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Administration 
Fundamentals of school administration ... . school finance 
.... legal aspects of school administration .... dynamic 
factors in school administration . ... supervision . . 
seminar on administrative problems ....a wide range of 
courses applicable toward administrative and supervisory 
certificates and advanced degrees. 


Higher Education 


The community college and post-secondary education .... 


the professional education of teachers .. . . principles of 
college teaching . ... student personnel programs at the 
college level .... principles of college teaching. 


Art and Art Education 


Crafts .... ceramics for teachers .... graphic processes 

. mural painting .... supervision .... art experiences 
with observation of children’s art classes .... oil and 
water-color painting .... modern art... . life drawing 


. . nationally recognized staff. 


Drama and Music 
Creative dramatics for children .... puppetry .... experi- 
ence in acting and play production. 


Piano .... voice .... organ .... stringed, brass, and 
woodwind instruments .... conducting .... arranging.... 
music in grades .... pedagogy of theory ... . objectives 
and problems of music education . ... band, orchestra, and 
chorus school for high school students . ... The Claremont 
String Quartet, a professional quartet, in residence to pre- 
sent concerts and conduct workshops and open rehearsals. 


Science and Science Education 

High school science teachers institute in cooperation with 
National Science Foundation (scholarships at $450 each 
plus family allowances) ... . biological sciences work- 
shop .... conservation education laboratory (scholarships 
available). 





Ideal for Summer Study and Recreation 















SUMMER 
SESSIONS 
1958 


Agricult 
education . 
cation, recreation 


A WIDE VARIETY 
TIES AND IN THE SCIENTI® ) 
OTHER SUBJECT-MATTER FYT® 


Living Accommodations — 
For Recent High Campus residence halls provide attractive, coméa 
living accommodations, conveniently located to classf@@r 
laboratories, library, dining halls and cafeterias, recreati6 
Th fields, and downtown business district .... rooms available 
rough summer study recent ; 
for men and women students and for married couples | 
high school graduates and other without children .... excellent food service in University 
dining halls, Hetzel Union cafeteria, or local restaurants. © 


School Graduates 


qualified students without previous 
Fees and Expenses 

; Instructional fee $15 per credit .... health service charge” 
their education, (2) reduce study of 50 cents per credit, or equivalent .... living and other 


loads during the academic year, or expenses moderate. 


college training may (1) accelerate 


(3) strengthen themselves in areas Recreation 

Delightful indoor and outdoor recreational opportunities ~ 

. ; . .. . band, orchestra, and chorus concerts .... summer 

preparation for the basic freshman artists series ....dances.... outdoor movies... . exhibits 

year courses in these and related .... picnics .... lectures and panel discussions ... . golf 

fields .... tennis .... swimming .... and weekly plays at a 
; nearby summer repertory theatre. 


such as English or mathematics in 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY | 














Classroom Teachers at | 
Bowling Green in July 


Vivian Powell, president of the 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, announces that the 15th 
annual conference of the Department 
will be held at Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

The conference, scheduled for July 
6-18, will be sponsored jointly by the 
NEA Department and the Uni- 
versity, with Ralph W. McDonald, 
president of the University, and 
Vivian Powell and Margaret Steven- 
son, executive secretary, acting as 
directors. The program itself will be 
developed around the theme of the 
Department for 1957-58, Quality 
Teaching — Keystone of Progress. 

The conference promises to reach 
a new high in the way of opportuni- 
ties for professional development, cul- 
tural enrichment, and personal satis- 
faction. The program will be built 
upon a framework of general sessions 
during the morning and smaller 
discussion groups each afternoon. 
The morning sessions will bring all 
participants together with recog- 
nized lay, political, and educational 
leaders to explore the broad areas 
of instructional methods, professional 


development, and leadership train- 


ing. Afternoon group discussions will 
focus on specific problems in these 
areas which are of particular interest 
to classroom teachers. 

All resident participants will be 
housed in Founders Quadrangle. All 
meals will. be served in the private 
dining room of the University Union. 
All recreational facilities of the Union 
will be open to conference delegates. 


Bowling Green State University is 
located in northwest Ohio, 23 miles 
south of Toledo. The University lies 
at the northeast edge of Bowling 
Green, a city of 12,000 inhabitants. 
It is easily accessible by automobile 
and bus. Adequate parking space is 
available. 

Everyone who attends the con- 
ference will receive a certificate signed 
by President McDonald, Vivian Pow- 
ell, and Margaret Stevenson. Many 
boards of education accept this certif- 
icate as evidence of in-service growth, 
and many teachers have used it to 
receive credit to meet a local require- 
ment of in-service growth or to main- 
tain a position on a salary schedule. 
This certificate is included in the 
regular $75 fee. 

Those who wish to earn two 


semester hours of credit certified | 
by the University may enrol in Edu- | 
cation 462—Problems in Education, | 








GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 

The accredited bilingual school sponsored by 
the Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara and 
members of Stanford University faculty will offer 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, June 30-August 9, courses 
in art, folklore, geography, history, language and 
literature. $225 covers tuition, board & room. 
Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, 
Calif. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors ear- 
ly publication, higher royalty, national distribu- 
tion, and beautifully books. All subjects 
welcomed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten: Mr. Ibbins, 489 Sth Ave., New York 17 


























Beautiful Bordered Blanks 


DEAL for Diplomas, Certificates or any form of recogni- 
tion. We process any copy in two colors for $8.50 
per thousand, postpaid. Send for sample. 


TAYLOR — PRINTER 


5103 Forty-third Ave. Hyattsville, Md. 








igeax SPACE TRIPS TO 
‘am THE MOON, MARS 


‘(7=" AND OTHER PLANETS 


Illustrations include prototype of space ships. 
INTERPLANETARY TRAVEL 
by A. Sternfeld 
Published in USSR 50 cent: 


Imported Publications & Products 
4 West 16 St., New York 11, N. Y. 
Write for lists of Soviet Books 


e 
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Teachers and pupils like 
Singer’s well-organized, at- 
tractive textbooks because 
they make teaching easier, 
learning more pleasant. 





READABLE 
TEACHABLE 


Complete information on any books will 
gladly be furnished upon request. Teaching 


aids available for each text. 


TEXTS 


ELEMENTARY GRADES 


THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 





Grades 3-8 


Genuinely enjoyable learning experiences 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


(7 and 8 copyright 1957) 


Grades 3-8 


Quality literature with plentiful aids to appreciation 


THE SINGER SCIENCE SERIES 


Pre-Primer-9 


Grade by grade development of concepts immediately usable by 


the child 


Copyright 1957 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


249-259 W. ERIE BLVD., DEPT. A, SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 


MARCH, 1958 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


SINGER SOCIAL STUDIES 


Primer-3 


Daily experiences in the responsibilities of the child citizen 
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STORY OF COAL—NO. 2 IN A SERIES 





Coal Reserves 


i. the millions of years required for the con- 
version of dead vegetable matter into coal, billions 
of tons of this precious fuel were formed. As civilization 
developed and national borders were created, Ameri- 
ca found itself with an abundance of coal deposits 
within its boundaries. Today the United States has 40% 
of the world’s known coal reserves, scattered through- 
out 31 states and Alaska. These reserves total over a 
trillion tons—enough to last for approximately 2000 
years at our present rate of use! 


This is significant. Since our civilization could not 
function without coal, the availability of a plentiful 
supply is necessary for continued industrial growth. 


Our coal reserves assure America that supply. Coal 
represents 90% of our mineral fuel reserves. As men- 
tioned before, this means adequate fuel for many hun- 
dreds of years. When we match this against coal 
resources of other countries or even against the com- 
paratively limited longevity of other fuels in our own 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


country, we can consider ourselves fortunate. In war 
or peace —for a continuing future — our vast coal 
reserves form a staunch basis for America’s security. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C.* 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Division, National Coal Association 8038 | 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. | 
Gentlemen: Please send me your complete list of free teaching | 
aids, and include a sample copy of “Miracle of Modern Chemis- | 
try’—a color chart showing some of the thousands of coal’s 
chemical derivatives. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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graduate or undergraduate. A $30 
charge will cover enrolment in this 
course. Papers for graduate credit 
will be due before September 1. 

Those interested in the conference 
may secure registration blanks by 
writing to the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Living and Learning--Topic 
for Educational Secretaries 


The University of Colorado, in co- 
operation with the National Associa- 
tion of Educational Secretaries, the 
Colorado Association of Educational 
Secretaries, and the Denver Public 
Schools Clerks and Secretaries, is 
sponsoring a workshop for educa- 
tional secretaries at the University, 
July 7-18. 

Interesting and timely courses will 
be offered during the two-week period 
for college credit or as adult training 
classes. Guest speakers include many 
well-known specialists in their field. 

A fabulous tour to historic Central 
City—Box Supper in the famous 
Red Rocks Outdoor Theatre—Steak 
Fry in the beautiful Colorado Rockies 
—are a few of the highlights of the 
social program. 

Registrations, which are due not 
later than June 1, should be sent 
to Glenn Jensen, University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder. Tuition for the two- 
week period is $30 and $20 for one 
week. Facilities for families will be 
available for those planning to spend 
their vacation in Colorado. 

All clerical employes are urged to 
avail themselves of this splendid op- 
portunity to increase their effective- 
ness in the field of education. 


Planning Your Retirement 


Preparation for retirement is as 
important as preparation for a career 
if one is to make the most of the 
golden years and to look forward to 
them with pleasure and great expec- 
tations. Now comes a publication 
free on request to persons who are 
looking ahead to retirement. For 
your copy send a post card with your 
full name and address asking for the 
free booklet Planning Your Retirement 
to Joy Elmer Morgan, president, 
Senior Citizens of America, 1129 
Vermont Avenue, N. W., Washington 
$, 
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The booklet “Plan your perfect honeymoon” will help yoo 
wherever you are going. It is sent without obligation to you. free 
Packed with hints and facts about a subject new to you. 


When requested. we also send the picture story of the Farm on 
the Hill. umque and original resort exclusively for newlyweds. to help 
you find the honeymoon of your dreams. 


You can have a secluded cottage all your own. with a dozen 
or less couples for company. mostly collegians enjoying the campus- 
like informality (breakfast until eleven). enjoying almost any activity 
in season. Tell us your home town. we may be able to tell you some 
one you know who has been here Perhaps college mates have been 











Our guests, too 


Open All Year 


Duluth |!. Minnesota 














Furopean Vacation 


4 Glorious Weeks Visiting 11 Glamorous European Countries for only $918 
Departures from New York every Sunday, April through September 


NEW YORK TO SCOTLAND 
Fly the 10 short hours New York to Scotland, land of lakes and misty, purple 
heather-covered hills. Visit charming Edinburgh, crowned by its historic castle, 
legendary Loch Lomond and the rugged Trossachs before flying south to 


ENGLAND 
and London, stately, vibrant and friendly. See the landmarks of history — 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Tower of London, Dickens’ Old 
Curiosity Shop, the Changing of the Guard at Buckingham Palace with all its 
pomp and circumstance. Retrace the steps of Dickens, Dr. Johnson, Samuel 
Pepys and the monumental figures of the past whose heritage is yours. Visit 
Shakespeare’s fabled Stratford and learned Oxford, two gems of this sceptered 
Isle. Our path now winds to 

BELGIUM 


and Brussels its Capital, with stately avenues, cathedrals, palaces and head- 
quarters for the 1958 World’s Fair, where the U. S. vies with Russia to win the 
minds of man. From here we visit Belgium’s next door neighbor 

HOLLAND 
where we drive by spotless farms, quaint old world villages, and neatly tilled 
fields silhouetted with graceful windmills standing like sentinels. 

GERMANY 
Drive to Cologne, with its lace-like Gothic Cathedral, and along the lazy Rhine 
Valley with its vine-clad hills and ruined castles to medieval Rudesheim. To 
Heidelberg, seat of German culture and through the rolling Black Forest. From 
here our journey leads into lands of breathtaking Alpine splendour... 


SWITZERLAND, LIECHTENSTEIN, AUSTRIA 
To Lucerne, picturesque, on the edge of its emerald lake girt with mountain 
grandeur, on through charming Swiss countryside, climbing to the mountain 
stronghold of fairy-tale Vaduz, capital of the tiny principality of Liechtenstein, 
on through lush green valleys, Tyrolian hamlets and towering majestic Alpine 
scenery to light-hearted and gay Innsbruck. Cross the historic Brenner Pass into 
ITALY 
where the road winds through the needle-sharp pinacles of the rose-hued 
Dolomite Mountains for one of the most spectacular drives in Europe. The 
first stop is Venice, which is visited by gondola and on foot; on via Padua 
to Florence, City of the Renaissance and cradle of art and culture. Then 
via Assisi, mystic city of St. Francis to Eternal Rome. Here, thousands of 
years of history unfold before your eyes. The Colosseum with its wraiths 
of gladiators and martyrs, the pagan temples of the Forum, the triumphal 
Arch of Constantine, the Sistine Chapel with its gems of Michelangelo, the 
imposing colossus that is St. Peters — all these and a host of others inspire the 
mind with the eternal glory that is Rome. 
MONTE CARLO 

Resting and relaxing in this popular international playground on the banks of 
the deep blue Mediterranean completes the enchantment of the Riviera before 
boarding the train for 


PARIS 
The throbbing yet flamboyant Capital that is all things to all people. Visit the 
Louvre, the world’s greatest collection of art, the inspiring Cathedral of 
Notre Dame, pause at the Arch de Triomphe with the eternal flame in memory 
of the Unknown Soldier, marvel at the grandeur of Napoleon’s Tomb at the 
Invalides, relax in an open air cafe and watch the world go by, savour the 
delicacy of French cooking in a little Bistrot, mingle with the Bohemian students 
and intellectuals in the Latin Quarter of Montparnesse. 
(Time Payment Plan Available) 
Write for descriptive brochure at no obligation 


LANSEAIR TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
1026 17th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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The Farm on the Hill 
Swiftwater, Route 1, Pa. 
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Facts: Mary Fisher was a_ pro- 

Legal Interest fessional sentir of the school yond 
FISHER v. WARAKOMSKI trict of Nanticoke for a period of 

In the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania fourteen years, after which service 
381 Pa. 79 Decided March 14,1955. she requested and obtained a ma- 














OUTSTANDING 
HIGH SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


Jr.-Sr. High School Health 


YOUR HEALTH, Today & Tomorrow 


Nicoll @ Foster @ Bolton 





= =f L 


/ 
son You 


Social Studies 


YOUR WORLD AND YOU 


Roth @ Hobbs 


An Introductory Social Studies 





World History 


MAN’S ACHIEVEMENTS 
THROUGH THE AGES 


Habberton e@ Roth 





Lolita, fi, 
ae aliores 


American History Story 


OUR NATION’S STORY 


Augspurger @© McLemore 





American Government 


GOVERNMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Flick @ Smith 





Write for further information... RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS susus.sseres 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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ternity leave. Under the regulations 
of the board, a maternity leave re- 
quired application twenty days prior 
to its effective date, an absence for a 
period of two years, and a sixty day 
notice prior to the date of the return 
to service. Nine months after the 
leave was granted the school board 
called Mrs. Fisher back to service. 
She resumed her duties for a further 
period of two years and nine months, 
from September 1951, to June 1954, at 
which time she was suspended be- 
cause of a decrease in enrolment 
She protested her suspension on the 
grounds that her seniority rights sur- 


| passed those of other teachers who 


had been retained. The board con- 
tended that Mrs. Fisher lost her 
seniority rights when she took the 
maternity leave. No compensation 


| was paid her during the pzriod of the 





leave, but the board did contribute 
to the Retirement Fund out of monies 
due Mrs. Fisher for back salaries 
The lower court held that the leave 
granted by the board constituted a 
break in seniority. From this action 
an appeal was taken to the Supreme 
Court. 


QUESTION: If a school board granted 
a teacher a maternity leave under 
such circumstances that the leave 
could be construed as a sabbatical 
leave, does the leave constitute a 
break in seniority? 


ANSWER: No. 


Discussion: The Court referred to 
the provisions of the Sabbatical 


| Leave Act which authorized leaves 


for other purposes than those speci- 


| fied in that Act and held that under 
| the circumstances of this case, it 


could be inferred that the board in- 
tended that Mrs. Fisher's maternity 
leave was to be granted under the 
“other purposes” clause of the Sab- 
batical Leave Statute. The Court 


| pointed out that under the regulations 
' of the board in order to obtain a 


maternity leave certain rules and 


| regulations were to be followed and 


certain forms were to be executed by 
the teacher. The board did not sup- 
ply nor request these forms, it omitted 
in its resolution granting the leave 
any reference to the regulations, and 
it paid during Mrs. Fisher's absence 


' contributions on her behalf to the Re- 


tirement Fund. All of these facts, 
coupled with the board's recall of 
Mrs. Fisher long before the two year 
period had expired, spelled out an 
intention on the part of the board 
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co follow the procedure in the Sab- 
batical Leave Statute rather than 
its own maternity leave regulations. 
[his reasoning was based upon a con- 
clusion that when Mrs. Fisher was 
recalled by the board, the board 
rescinded whatever agreement it had 
entered into with her on an assumed 
two-year maternity leave. 

The board contended that since 
Mrs. Fisher received no pay during 
her leave, the leave could not be 
considered as a_ sabbatical leave. 
The Court indicated that parties to 
a teaching contract can waive rights 
which are personal and especially is 
this true if the waiver in no way 
affects the public interest; 


that the | 


public interest certainly could not | 


be adversely affected if a teacher 
agrees to take a sabbatical leave 
without pay. The board further con- 
tended that Mrs. Fisher's absence 
could not be held to have been prop- 
erly authorized under the Sabbatical 
Leave Act because such absence shall 


be for a half or full school year. The | 


Court 
follows: 


rejected this argument as 


“In the instant case, however, whether | 


we conclude that the length of the 
leave was at the outset undetermined 
(since no time was indicated in the 
resolution) or whether we regard the 
period of the leave, as originally 
granted, to be two years (reading into 
the resolution the maternity regula- 
tion providing for a minimum two- 
year leave), the fact remains that the 
actual length of plaintiff's leave was 
only nine months, which period 
well within the time allowed for 
sabbatical leave’. 

The Court held therefore that the 
teacher's seniority rights did not 
terminate and were superior to those 
teachers retained by the board. The 
board was thereupon directed to re- 
instate the teacher. 


Expanded Program and Building 


The Committee on Expanded Pro- 
gram and Building, at its meeting 
on January 29, considered the pur- 
chase of 410 N. Third Street, a 
frontage of 38 feet adjacent to the 
property recently purchased. The 
committee voted not to purchase this 
property since the site of 75’ by 90’ 
now owned by the Association would 
meet current requirements of the 
Headquarters. 

—H. E. Gayman, Executive 

Secretary 
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NEA Colorado Tour 


The National Education Associa- 
tion Travel Division and the Colo- 
rado Education Association announce 
a tour of Colorado this summer. The 
tour begins and ends in Denver, in- 
clusive dates being June 15 to 29 
The cost of the tour, $182, includes 
the tour transportation, hotels, sight- 
seeing, program, and insurance. De- 
tails may be obtained by writing the 
National Education Association, Di- 
vision of Travel Service, 1201-l6th 
Street, N. W., W ee 6, Def. 


—Or Teaching 
The crowning fortune of a man is to 
be born to some pursuit which finds 
him employment and happiness, wheth- 
er it be to make baskets or broadswords, 
or canals, or statues, or songs. 
—RaLPH WALDO EMERSON 
ae 
Inevitable 
All great changes are irksome to the 
human mind, especially those which 
are attended with great dangers and un- 
certain effects. 
—JOHN ADAMS 








in Education are not required. 


as an individual. 


ment, History, 
interdepartmental courses. 








EARN THIS UNIQUE DEGREE: 
Master of Arts in Liberal Studies 


The degree of Master or Arts In LipERAL StupieEs—established by Wesleyan 
University in 1953—is designed especially for men and women teachers who 
are ambitious for personal and professional growth—teachers who want to 
fit themselves more fully for the new opportunities in American education. 
The program of 30 hours permits work in two or more related subjects and 
may include introductory courses in subjects not previously studied. Courses 


Small classes are taught by a distinguished faculty. 


The major fields in which the M.A.L.S. degree is offered in- 
clude ART, BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE, LITERATURE, MATHE- 
MATICS, NATURAL SCIENCE and SOCIAL SCIENCE. An INTER- 
FIELD major is also offered. The extensive curriculum includes American 
Literature, Anthropology, Art, Astronomy, Biology, Chemistry, Classics, 
Economics, English Literature, European Literature, Geology, Govern- 
Mathematics, Philosophy, 


The Certificate of Advanced Study is awarded upon satisfactory com- 
pletion of 30 hours beyond the Master’s degree. 


Cultural, Recreational Program: Enjoy art, music, tennis, swimming, 
square dancing, tours—or just relax on the beautiful campus in the Connecticut 


1s. 


CLASSES — JULY 2 TO AUGUST 12, 1958 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR CATALOG 


Each student is treated 


Physics, Psychology and 





f 

] Professor Daltry, Director of the Summer School ! 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut 

Fi Please send me the catalog of Wesleyan’s i 
i 1958 Graduate Summer School for Teachers. 1 
j A an ner) ee eee ew ny Pan, One eee Mae ag ee Se 5 
Bo Address... 0.00... eee eee cence renee eee e eee e eee e eee teen tence eens t 
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Appointive State 


Committees 


{Announced by President Harold J. 
Koch, January 29, 1958) 


Credentials 


E. Jerry Brooks, Chairman, Lancaster, term 
expires December 31, 1959 
Andrew Petor, Creighton, 
December 31, 1958 

Claude H. Readly, Jr., Shamokin, term ex- 
pires December 31, 1960 


term expires 


Ethics, Rights, and Competence 


Term expires December 31, 1958 
Eastern—George A. Eichler, Northampton 


Southeastern—Mrs. Edna W. Griffin, Phila- 
delphia 
Term expires December 31, 1959 


Central-Western—William G. Buchanan, 
Indiana 

Southeastern—Grace I. Kauffman, Norris- 
town 


Western—Wayne Mong, Pittsburgh 
Term expires December 31, 1960 


Central—Don G. McGarey, University 
Park 

Midwestern—Joseph J. Kata, New Bethle- 
hem 


Northeastern—T. O. McCracken, Chair- 
man, Mildred 
Term expires December 31, 1961 


Northwestern—James W. Cable, Warren 
Southern—John C. Albohm, York 


Western—Helen M. Brennan, Pittsburgh 
Oscar L. Lingle, Harrisburg, appointed by 








Davis-Burnett-Gross: 


SCIENCE 1 (Grade 7)* 
SCIENCE 2 (Grade 8)* 
SCIENCE 3 (Grade 9) 


Moon-Mann-Otto: 
MODERN BIOLOGY 


Fitzpatrick-Bain: 


LIVING THINGS 


THE HOLT SCIENCE PROGRAM 


... designed to give maximum support in the 
teaching and learning of real science 


Otto-Julian-Tether: 
MODERN HEALTH 


Dull-Metcalfe-Williams: 
MODERN CHEMISTRY* 


Dull-Metcalfe-Brooks: 
MODERN PHYSICS 


Brooks-Tracy: 


MODERN PHYSICAL SCIENCE 











of correlating materials: 


book), Tests, Key to Tests. 


Each book of the Holt Science Program is equipped with a complete set 
Teacher’s Manual and Answer Book (for the 
text), Student Workbook, Teacher’s Edition or Answer Book (for the Work- 








Morgan-Paige: 
ALGEBRA 1* 


ALGEBRA II* 


Schacht-McLennan: 
PLANE GEOMETRY 


383 Madison Avenue 





LEADERS IN MATHEMATICS 


Douglass-Kinney-Ruble: 


EVERYDAY MATHEMATICS 


Hooper-Griswold: 


A MODERN COURSE IN 
TRIGONOMETRY 


* Complete 1958 Revisions 


Pennsylvania representatives: Herbert L. Hall 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


(for Grade 9) 


Franklin C. Willey 


New York 17 
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the President to represent the Pennsyl- 
vania Congress of Parents and Teachers 
George W. Baumgarten, Forest Hills, Pitts- 
burgh, appointed by the President to 
represent the State School Directors Asso- 
ciation 
Pres., Harold J. Koch, ex officio, Hazleton 


Local Branch 


Term expires December 31, 1958 

Eastern—Mary J. O'Donnell, Jim Thorpe 

Midwestern—Marjorie Lovejoy, Midland 

Southeastern—Mrs. Clara F. Lake, New 

Britain 

Southern—Raymond L. Dunlap, Lancaster 

Western—Robert J. Haberlen, West Alex- 
ander 

Term expires December 31, 1959 

Central—Arthur D. Rohrbach, Williams- 
burg 

Central-Western—Donald A. Watts, 
Johnstown 

Northeastern—Mrs. Miltona Klinetob, 
Chairman, Plymouth 

Northwestern—Allen R. Moon, Crawford 
County 

Southeastern—William R. Evans, Drexel 


i 

Western—William H. Lee, Coraopolis 

Executive Council Liaison—Harry K. Ger- 
lach, Quarryville 


Nominations and Elections 


Term expires December 31, 1958 

J. Paul Burkhart, Chairman, Cumberland 
County 

George Chintala, Exeter 

Elizabeth Greger, Philadelphia 

Term expires December 31, 1959 

Edward C. Schaffer, Beaver 

Carroll G. Parks, Allentown 


Professional Activities in 
Teacher Education Institutions 


Term expires December 31, 1958 

Midwestern—Lois J. Harner, Slippery Rock 

Northeastern—Mrs. Margaret D. Akerley, 
Scranton 

Northwestern—Mrs. Jessie L. Skala, Law- 
rence Park, Erie 

Southeastern—George R. Cressman, West 
Chester 

Southern—D. W. Nesbit, Millersville 

Western—Samuel W. Jacobs, Chairman, 
Greensburg 

Term expires December 31, 1959 

Central—D. Raymond Sollenberger, Wil- 
liamsburg 

Central-Western—Thelma E. Morse, Bed- 
ford 

Eastern—Cordelia L. Pharo, Easton 

Southeastern—J. Allen Minnich, Pottstown 

Western—Mrs. Gladys P. Cannon, Wilkins- 


burg 


| Public Relations 


Term expires December 31, 1958 


| Central—Mrs. Althadell C. Riden, Yeager- 


town 
Central-Western—Mrs. Edmund D. Horner, 
Johnstown 


Eastern—Thomas W. Watkins, Coopers- 


burg 


| Southeastern—Mrs. Johanna K. Havlick, 


Kennett Square 


Western—Jane P. Walker, Clairton 


Term expires December 31, 1959 
Midwestern—Mrs. Sara D. Walters, Ali- 
quippa 


| Northeastern—Kenneth Roberts, Blooms- 


burg 
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Northwestern—Charles Moresco, Erie | 
Southeastern—Ruth Krapf, Chairman, Ab- 
ington 

southern—Richard H. Gingrich, Annville 

Vestern—A. Nelson Addleman, Allegheny 
County 

“xecutive Council Liaison—Theodore A. 
Brown, Bucks County 


Retirement Problems 


Term expires December 31, 1958 

Central—Clyde C. Lynch, Port Allegany 

Midwestern—Kenneth Reeher, Sharon 

Northeastern—William Zeiss, Clarks Sum- 
mit 

Northwestern—Russell R. Buckham, Oil 
City 

Southeastern—Robert A. Rosenkrance, Per- 
kasie 

Western—Mrs. Helen B. a: Irwin 

Term expires December 31, 1959 

Central-Western—Richard E. Moffitt, 
Chairman, Armstrong County 

Eastern—Charles M. Sandwick, Sr., 

Southeastern—William A. Doane, 
delphia 

Southern—Paul F. Hurley, Elliottsburg 

Western—William W. Harper, Waynesburg 


Easton 
Phila- 


Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 
Term expires December 31, 1958 
Central—Myron Webster, Mansfield 
Central-Western—Clara E. Cockerille, 
Chairman, Armstrong County 
Midwestern—Phillip R. Phelps, New Castle 
Southeastern—Sarah Zimmerman, Haver- 
town; Leslie W. Kindred, Philadelphia 
Western—Mrs. Marjorie Bartrem, Pitts- 
burgh; Tyyne Hanninen, Monessen 
Term expires December 31, 1959 
Eastern—Francis J. Dolan, Coaldale 
Northeastern—Eugene L. Hammer, Wilkes- 


Barre 

Northwestern—Thomas R. Miller, Edin- 
boro 

Southeastern—Malcolm Derk, Philadelphia 

Southern—A. G. Breidenstine, Millersville 

Western—David C. Guhl, Connellsville 

Department of Public Instruction—Carl E. 
Seifert, Adviser, Harrisburg 


Executive Council 


The 1958 Executive Council met 
at Headquarters, Harrisburg, Satur- 
day, January 25, at 9:30 a.m. with 
President Harold J. Koch presiding. 
Rott Catit—Present were: Mrs. 
Bertha P. Boyd, Max G. Cooley, 
Ethel Dixon, Kenneth D. Frantz, 
H. E. Gayman, Harry K. Gerlach, 
Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, Howard 
H. Halsey, Ruth A. Isett, Grace I. 
Kauffman, Harold J. Koch, Fred R. 
Korman, Mrs. Ada Kuhns, S. E. 
Munson, Albert I. Oliver, Mrs. 
Margaret Ross, Kenneth Shultz, Mrs. 
Rachael C. Shupe, Kermit M. Stover, 
G. Baker Thompson, Clyde R. Uhler. 

Carl E. Seifert represented the 
State Superintendent, Charles H. 
Boehm. 

Absent but accounted for: 
dore A. Brown. 


Theo- 
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Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, 
and members of Headquarters Staff 
met with the Council. 

CoMMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT—Mr. 
Koch spoke of the problems facing 
the profession and indicated that 
throughout this year we should look 
toward providing leadership and di- 
rection in meeting these needs, con- 
tinuing the expanded program we be- 
gan last year, and further expanding 
committee and staff services. 

Minutes—On motion of Doctor 
Uhler, seconded by Miss Kauffman, 





the minutes of the December 28, 
1957, meeting were approved. 
FINANCIAL REpoRT, BUDGET, AND 
PERSONNEL 
Purchase of Property—Mr. Stover 
reported on the details of the pur- 
chase of the property at 406 North 
Third Street. He stated we now have 
a most desirable and adequate site 
of approximately 75 feet by 90 feet, 
facing the Capitol, for our new build- 
ing. 
Financial Report and Budget—Mr-. 
(See Council, page 305) 








enjoy a United Air Lines 


VACATION-BY-AIR 


More than 85 fabulous vacations to choose from. Go anywhere 


from New England to Hawaii. 


planned by United just for you. 


send you complete details on a 


FLY UNITED—THE RADAR LINE 


UNITED AIR LINES 


vacations. 


Name 


School & College Service Dept., 5959 S. Cicero, Chicago 38, Ill. 


Please send me United’s brochure describing 85 wonderful 


Pamper yourself with a holiday 
Send us the coupon. . . we'll 
once-in-a-lifetime vacation. 








Address _ 
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TEACHING IS EASIER WITH 
LAIDLAW TEXTBOOKS 


Teachers’ Edition 





















UNDERSTANDING 
ARITHMETIC 
Grades 1-8 McSWAIN-ULRICH-COOKE 

Step-by-step teaching plan 
Abundant practice and problems 


Diagnostic reviews and tests 
Facsimile Teachers’ Editions 


ARITHMETIC 


mt SWAIN CLINCH COOKE 


NEW HORIZONS 
Through Reading and 


Literature 
Books | and II for Grades 7 and 8 
BREWTON . LEMON ° 


® Completely New 

® Interesting, Worthwhile Content 
® Separate Reading Skills Sections 
@ Beautifully Illustrated 


The LAIDLAW HISTORY 
SERIES 
EIBLING * KING * 


Great NaMES IN Our Country’s STORY 
(In Preparation) 


ERNST 





our Country's 
Story 


HARLOW 


Our Country’s Story 


Our BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD WoRLD 





Our Unitep States (In Preparation) 











USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. C, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in 
school year of 
1957-58 only 


I indicate quantity desired 
3c is enclosed for each number circled. 


109. 110. 111. Piz: 114. 115. 118. 3. 14. 28. 
78. 81. 94. 97. 99. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
where more than one copy is available. 











aE MAGES ghee Se PURE DN a: URAL Oss Rae wee keg aie 9 Ae tt , Pennsylvania... . 
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| fashionable society. Nobody wants to 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Never Too Late 
Disarmament is like a party i) 


arrive until everyone else is there. 


—KANSAS TEACHE! 
---Qr--—- 


| Yours...for the asking 


Materials offered by PSJ’s advertiser 


are 


available now. Be the first in you 


school to secure and use the new aids thai 
may be secured either by writing direct! 
to the advertisers or by using the convenier 
coupon below. 


109. 


110. 


114. 


PED: 


118. 


81. 


94, 


97. 


. 1958 SUMMER 


. CATALOGS 


. AVIATION 


Tommy AND Tess TAKE A TRAIN TRIP 
A 16-page coloring book for children 
with brief and simple text. One fre« 
copy initially; class quantities or 
subsequent request. (Association ot! 
American Railroads) 

ARTS AND CraFts OF New Mexico 
INpIANS. A three-fold 17 x 22 sheet 
in full color showing Indian craft 
such as jewelry, pottery, and blankets 
(New Mexico State Tourist Bureau) 
SESSION BULLETIN 
Gives details of all courses offered, 
as well as extra-curricular activities 
available. (University of Minnesota— 


Duluth Branch) 


2. FoLDER giving preliminary plans for 


courses to be offered in the 1958 
Summer Session of the University of 
Southern California. 

CaTaLoc. In the Graduate Summer 
School for Teachers students major 
in two or more related subjects drawn 
from the liberal arts curriculum. 
(Wesleyan University) 

WESTERN SUMMER Tours. A booklet 
describing all-expense escorted tours 
of the West—72 pages, illustrated in 
color. (Union Pacific Railroad) 

List OF FREE TEACHING AIDS and 
CuTAWAY VIEW OF AN UNDERGROUND 
Mine. A 12” x 18” color chart of the 
workings of a modern underground 
mine. (National Coal Association) 


. Facts about writing short paragraphs 


for profit. (Benson Barrett) 


. SAMPLE of Vintex dish cloth with de- 


tails of money-making plan for school 
clubs. (Vine Associates) 

describing hundreds of 
lesson sheets in the form of preprinted 
stencils, now available for high school 
subjects including science, English, 
social studies, mathematics, and guid- 
ance . (The Cebco Company) 
TEACHING AIDS FOLDER. 
A form which lists free materials avail- 
able for aviation education teaching. 
(United Air Lines) 

You Can PusiisH Your Book—A 
32-page illustrated brochure which 
contains information about publishing, 
publicity, sales for every writer. 
What Every Writer Should Know 
about Publishing His Own Book— 
A 24-page manual of helpful hints, 
do's and don'ts and facts of life for 
writers. (Exposition Press) 

FRANCE, a 24-page booklet, in color, 
contains much helpful information on 
what to see and look for in various 
regions of France. (French National 
Railroads) 

A CLAssrooM CLINIC ON GUIDING THE 
GiFTED CHILp. A series of questions 
and answers to help solve the many 
problems that arise with guiding 
gifted children. (Field Enterprises 
Educational Corporation) 


. 1958 SUMMER SESSION CATALOG giv- 


ing full details on courses, recreation, 
costs, and housing. (University of 
Denver) 
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Executive Council, from pg. 303 


Cayman called attention to the | 
f nancial report of the Association for | 
the first half of the fiscal year which 
showed a comparison with budget 
allotments. On motion of Mr. Hal- 
sey, seconded by Miss Kauffman, 
the report was approved. 

Vacancy on Staff—On motion of Mr 
Gerlach, seconded by Miss _Isett, 
the President was authorized to ap- 
point a committee to consider appli- 
cants and make recommendations for 
the vacancy on the staff due to the | 
death of Raymond C. Webster. 

Mr. Koch appointed the following 
to this committee: Clyde R. Uhler, 
chairman, H. E. Gayman, Harry K. 
Gerlach, Ruth A Isett, Harold J. | 
Koch | 
BUSINESS PRocEDURE—On motion of | 
Doctor Oliver, seconded by Mrs. 
Kuhns, Council approved the busi- 
ness procedure of the Association as 
presented by the Executive Secre- 
tary. 

Employment of Auditor—-On motion 
of Mr. Korman, seconded by Mr. 
Halsey, Council approved the recom- 
menda‘ion of the Executive Secre- 
tary to employ A. James Eby, CPA, | 
Morrisville, to audit the accounts 
of the current, building, and per- 
manent funds of the Association for 
the year ending June 30, 1958. 

STATE CONVENTION—On motion of 
Doctor Uhler, seconded by Mrs. | 
Shupe, Monday, Tuesday, and Wed- 
nesday, December 29, 30, and 31, 
were designated as the dates for the | 
1958 Convention to be held in Harris- | 
burg. 

Change of Meeting Place—On motion 
of Mr. Korman, seconded by Miss | 
Isett, Council approved inviting rep- | 
resentatives from the Housing Bureau 
of the Chamber of Commerce in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh to ap- 
pear before Council to present the 
facilities in these cities for enter- 
taining the State Convention. 

Theme of 1958 Convention—On mo- 
tion of Miss Kauffman, seconded by 
Mr. Shultz, President Koch ap- 
pointed the following committee to 
consider a theme and to report at 
the February meeting: Mrs. Boyd, 
chairman, Mr. Cooley, and Doctor 
Oliver. 

ASSOCIATION AcTIVITIES—Upon invi- 
tation of the President, members of 
Headquarters Staff were presented 
and spoke briefly of the activities 
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new HORIZOn, 
a suggestion 


we hope proves helpful 


3 8; # 





BETTER SPELLERS 


36 classroom spelling games in booklet form 


**Games Make Spelling 
Fun’ is a teaching aid 
for grades 2, 3,4 and 5,, 
Activities are 

easy to grasp, 

simple to do and 

richly rewarding. 
Enough for new game 
to play every week 
during an 

entire school year. 


Watching your weight! 


Teacher-tested, classroom- 
proved are the 36 games in this 
booklet called GAMES MAKE 
SPELLING FUN. Purpose behind 
this teaching aid was to select 
most recent and valuable spell- 
ing games and activities to 
classroom teacher and present 
them in accessible form. 

The contents divide booklet 
into Classroom Activities, Quiet 
Activities and Bibliography. 
Child tests his ability to spell 
or use words orally in Class 
Activities. Also aids social unity; 
helps overcome “stage-fright.” 
Quiet Activities teach through 
written response; help to locate 
writing problems; boosts securi- 
ty of those not excelling orally. 


To get GAMES MAKE SPELLING FUN, 
24 pages; stiff cover; 5% x 8%”"— 
send your name, address and 50¢ 
foe to JOHN F. DEAN, Box 211, 
ewport Beach, California, 






The delicious bit of sweet 


in Wrigley’s Spearmint flavor 

is never rich or filling yet 
refreshes, satisfies. And, chewing 
aids digestion, breath, teeth. Try it. 








in their areas of service. Doctor 
Seifert spoke for the Department of 
Public Instruction and Mrs. Graham 
and Mr..Thompson on the work of 
the NEA State Directors. 
ComMITTEES—Mr. Koch said he an- 
ticipated completing committee ap- 
pointments in the near future. (See 
list in this issue.) 

Policy re Functions of Committees— 
The functions of committees in effect 
beginning January |, 1957, were re- 
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viewed. Mr. Koch stated that in his 
opinion the liaison member of Public 
Relations and Local Branches Com- 
mittees should not take the place of 
the members of these committees 
from the respective Districts but 
should serve in a liaison capacity 
only. 


On motion of Mrs. Kuhns, sec- 
onded by Miss Dixon, No. 9 of the 
general policy statement was amended 
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to read: The coordination of the 
work of the committees on Local 
Branches and Public Relations with 
the policies of the Executive Council 
shall. be effected by having a repre- 
sentative from the Executive Coun- 
cil on each of the committees in addi- 
tion to the committee members from 
the Districts. 

LEGISLATION—Mr. Moser reported 
on legislation at the State and 
National levels. He indicated that 
letters should be addressed to Con- 
gressmen urging support of HR 
4662, the King-Jenkins Bill, which 
relates to the exemption of certain 


expenditures from income taxes in- 
curred in connection with attendance 
at summer school or night classes. 

LeGaL Poticy anD A1ip—Mr. Adler 
reviewed the legal policy of the As- 
sociation. He gave the background 
of the James Case and _ indicated 
court litigation was being carried on. 
Scranton Salary Case—Mr. Adler re- 
viewed the case. On motion of Mr. 
Stover, seconded by Mr. Gerlach, 
Council approved the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Cooley for financial as- 
sistance in the amount of $500. 

District REports—Presidents of the 
nine Districts reported on plans for 








CLARK + JUNGE 


success in arithmetic. 


number thinking. 


learning. 





For long-range success in mathematics 
use the series of textbooks that develops 
power to reason. See... 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 


REVISED EDITION 
By 


This series directs pupils to all-round competence in arith- 
metic. Children advance as soon as possible to more mature 
levels of learning. They gain insights into number relationships 
and power in problem solving. Each child attains maximum 


The sparkling new text-workbooks for first and second 
grades, ONE BY ONE and TWO BY TWO, provide an ideal 
introduction to number work—a good beginning for growth in 


For continuous success in mathematics 
in high school... 


ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY and TRIGONOMETRY textbooks 
by Clark, Smith, Lankford, Ulrich and Hanson make possible a 
complete sequential program unified by the same principles and 
procedures. These books, organized to encourage the student to 
work independently and to challenge the superior student, have 
as their goal the building of mathematical competence and solid 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
William P. Garrison and Harold F. Singley 
Pennsylvania Representatives 


Beryle Crockett, Consultant 


MOSER «+ SMITH 
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fall meetings. 

LuNCHEON—At 12:30 Council re- 
cessed for luncheon. At 1:45 p.m 
Council went into executive session. 
DEPARTMENT REports—Presidents of 
Departments reported on plans for 
the year. 
MEmMBERSHIP—Membership at the 
State and National levels was dis- 
cussed. Council approved a letter 
to be sent to all PSEA members who 
have not renewed membership for 
1957-58. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

Committee of Fifteen—Mr. Thompson 
told of the work under way by the 
Committee of Fifteen. Council asked 
that a letter be sent to Doctor Boehm 
in appreciation of the cooperation 
given in providing the material nec- 
essary for this study. 

NEw BusINEss 

Treasurer of PSEA—Mr. Halsey 
placed in nomination the name of 
Lewis N. Snyder, supervising princi- 
pal, Pennridge Joint School District, 
Perkasie, for re-election as Treasurer 
of the PSEA. On motion of Doctor 
Frantz, seconded by Mr. Gerlach, 
nominations were closed. Doctor 
Snyder was unanimously re-elected 
for a term of six years. This term 
expires January 22, 1964. 

Chairmen of Committees as NEA 
State Delegates—This item of business 
was referred to the Presidents of 
Districts when they meet at Head- 
quarters on Friday evening, Febru- 
ary 14. 

WCOTP at Rome, Italy—On motion 
of Miss Kauffman, seconded by Mr. 
Cooley, Council voted to send Presi- 
dent Koch as a delegate to the 
WCOTP meeting, August 1-7, 1958. 

On motion of Mr. Stover, sec- 
onded by Mr. Korman, Council voted 
to send the Executive Secretary to 
WCOTP as a delegate. 

On motion of Doctor Uhler, sec- 
onded by Miss Kauffman, Council 
voted to recommend to Doctor Carr 
the approval as delegates to WCOTP 
of Isabel Epley and Mrs. Audrey S. 
Graham, who plan to attend at 
personal expense. 

Pennsylvania Association of Educa- 
tional Secretaries—On motion of Mr. 
Korman, seconded by Miss _Isett, 
Council granted Round Table status 
to the Pennsylvania Association of 
Educational Secretaries. 

Purchase of Additional Property—On 
motion of Mr. Korman, seconded 
by Mr. Gerlach, the purchase of the 
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property at 410 North Third Street 
was referred to the Committee on 
I-xpanded Program and Building. 
National ASCD Meeting—On mo- 
tion of Doctor Oliver, seconded by 
Mr. Korman, the Executive Secre- 
tary was authorized to extend an 
invitation to the National ASCD to 
hold its 1960 convention in Phila- 
celphia. 
MANDATES OF THE 1957 House OF 
[DELEGATES 
Committee on Unpaid Salaries—Mr. 
Koch appointed to this committee 
to meet with the Governor on the sub- 
ject of unpaid salaries the following: 
Mr. Stover, chairman, Joseph Sieg- 
man, chairman of the Legislative 
Committee, A. C. Moser of PSEA 
Staff, James Davis, Archbald, and 
John Murphy of West Mahanoy 
Twp. 
CouNciIL MEETINGS—On motion of 
Doctor Uhler, seconded by Doctor 
Frantz, the Council will meet Febru- 
ary 15 and March 15. The District 
Presidents will meet at Headquarters 
Friday evening, February 14. 
ADJOURNMENT—At 3:15 p.m., on 
motion of Doctor Uhler, seconded 
by Mr. Gerlach, Council adjourned. 
—H. E. GAYMAN, 

Executive Secretary 


Veteran Teacher Retires 


Mrs. Ruth Harris, a teacher in the 
Dayton Joint schools, retired Janu- 


ary 16, 1958, after serving the public | 


schools of Pennsylvania for 41 years. 
Mrs. Harris was teaching in the 
elementary school at Dayton at the 
time of her retirement. The 41 years 
were in Armstrong and Jefferson 
Counties with 35 years of service 
at Dayton and six years in Jefferson 
County. 

Mrs. Harris had planned to com- 
plete this school term before retiring 
but due to an automobile accident 
which occurred on December 9, 1957, 
her health would not permit her to 
return to the classroom. 


Millersville’s Second 
Literature Workshop 


The State Teachers College, Mil- 
lersville, has scheduled its second 
contemporary literature workshop for 
the weeks of July 14 to August 1. 
Three present or former directors of 
literature conferences, and notable 
authors themselves, will each head a 
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week's program. These include: John 
Ciardi, poetry editor for the Saturday 
Review and director of the Bread 
Loaf Writers’ Conference; John 
H. Powell, author of “Carry Out 
Your Dead” and “Richard Rush”; 
and Margaret Widdemer, Pulitzer 
prize winner and presently consultant 
at the Henry Huntington Founda- 
tion in California. 


Request sheet of information con- 
cerning the workshop from L. S. 
Lingenfelter, State Teachers College, 
Millersville. 


Mankind 
If you inquire what the people are 
like here, | must answer, “The same as 


everywhere!” 
—GOETHE 


Worry Quiz 
If you want to test your memory, try 
to recall what you were worrying about 
one year ago today. 
—KansAs TEACHER 


The Criterion 
But, spite of all the criticising elves. 
Those who would make us feel— 
must feel themselves. 
—CHARLES CHURCHILL 











ARITHMETIC 
IN MY WORLD 


for grades 1-8 


by Dr. C. Newton Stokes 

Arithmetic takes on a crucial social significance 
as this colorful, imaginative presentation of 
arithmetic leads children to make their own 
number discoveries in their daily shopping, 
playing and working activities as well as at 
school. Designed to develop flexible thinking, 
this brand-new series stresses the meaning 
of each new process as it brings the child 
to a firm understanding of basic number 


concepts. 








Every child deserves a learning environment especially 
suited to his needs, interests, and level of maturity. . . 


THE SHELDON BASIC READING SERIES 


for grades 1-6 
by Dr. William D. Sheldon, Queenie B. Mills, 
Mary C. Austin, Robert A. McCracken 


Plays, poems and stories created especially for the pupil enable 
him to proceed confidently from one learning to the next. As 
historical figures, storybook characters and children from foreign 
lands become a vital part of his life, he develops an early 
insight into the feelings and problems of human beings all over 
the world—the prime prerequisite to effective world citizenship. 
Hand in hand with the delights and experiences that come from 
reading is the systematic development of reading ability. Word 
recognition skills and discrimination are acquired as the pupil 
learns to classify and generalize, to use contextual clues to derive 
meanings, to use idioms and creative language and to locate 
main ideas while noting sequence and detail. 


EXPLORING 
SCIENCE 


for grades 1-6 


by Dr. Walter A. Thurber 


Science is a definite part of every child’s life, 
whether it takes the form of television watch- 
ing or “moon-watching.” Allyn and Bacon 
offers a timely introduction to science that 
prepares children to understand basic scientific 
concepts through exciting experiments. Based 
on the philosophy that children learn best by 
doing, these books feature activities that en- 
courage pupils to plan, use ingenuity and 
exercise initiative. 


“ ALLYN AND BACON, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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New Books 








The High School ina Changing World. 1958 
AASA_ Yearbook. 384 pp. _ Illus. 
AASA, 1201-16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington6,D.C. $5 

A new look at secondary schools is taken 
in the 13 chapters of the 1958 yearbook 
of AASA. First is discussed what is ex- 
pected of the high school in the light of 
pressures and prospects. Then the book 
covers Reaching the needs of all, Programs 


for unity and diversity, The community- 
type high school, Extending the common 
school—Grades 13 and 14, High schools 
and higher education, Organization of the 
secondary school, Long-range district plan- 
ning, People and Purposes: The staffing 
problem, Housing the new high school, 
Leadership and the administrator, Re- 
sources for progress, and The high schools 
for tomorrow. 













Your 
National 
Security 

and 
Economic 
Welfare 
Depend Upon 
Natural 


Resources 


The 


Pennsylvania 


State 


University 


The State Advisory Committee 


Conservation Education 
Laboratory for Teachers 


§ teachers and administrators 1o spend a profitable and 
enjoyable three weeks this summer 
about soil, water, forests, wildlife, minerals, and con- 
servation education. 

Three hours graduate or undergraduate credit. 

Numerous field trips. 

Scholarships available. 


Recreation and entertainment. 


for further information and bulletins address: 


Conservation Education Laboratory for Teachers 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


of the 


invites 


learning more 


Dates of Sessions 
Summer — 1958 
First Session 
June 29 to July 18 
Second Session 


July 21 to August 9 


THE 


Room 311 Burrowes Building 
University Park, Pennsylvania 
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Growing Up. Second Edition. R. 
Billett and J. W. Yeo. 464 pp. 
Heath. $4 

To the teen-ager his problems are in- 
surmountable. This text is designed to 
help him obtain a clearer picture of himsel! 
and what makes him tick. Among the 
features of this revision is the self-teaching 
organization. Aids to student self-instruc- 
tion have been woven throughout the vol- 
ume. The first unit encourages the student 
to evaluate himself on the basis of school 
and community, study habits and skills 
while the second unit takes a long look at the 
future. The Teacher's Manual offers full 
explanations as to the import of the course 

There are hundreds of suggestions in all 

units for teachers with or without experi- 

ence in courses such as this. 


O. 
Illus 


Teaching Social Studies in the Elementary 
Schools. Revised edition. 400 pp. 
Illus. R. C. Preston. Rinehart. $5 

In this new edition the author gives more 
attention to child development, social 
trends and values, research findings, pupil 
participation and committee work, creative 
experiences, and visual aids. The supple- 
mentary reading lists are fuller, key con- 
cepts are more amply developed, and more 
examples are provided. The author be- 
lieves that the content of elementary social 
studies can be substantial. Children’s 
capacities and dispositions can be _har- 
nessed to lead them to a solid understand- 
ing of man and society. 


An Introduction to Research Procedures in 
Education. J. F. Rummel. 430 pp. 
Illus. Harper. $5.50 

A text and guide to the scientific method 

which underlies all valid research, written 
for graduate students and others beginning 
a research career and for independent study 
in preparation for designing and conducting 
research studies for theses and dissertations 
in any branch of science. Illustrative ma- 
terials are drawn primarily from the field of 
education with excerpts from actual re- 
search proposals. References to specific 
needs are in bibliographies at the end of 
chapters. In the appendices are short 
methods of calculating basic statistical 
measures and _ illustrative questionnaires 
and covering letters. 


The American Two-Year College.  Tyrus 
Hillway. 288 pp. Harper. $3.75 

This picture of the American two-year 
college has grown out of the author's long 
experience in the teaching and administra- 
tion of American educational institutions 
(he is a former junior college president). 
Intended to serve as a text for introductory 
courses dealing with junior and com- 
munity colleges, the book seeks to answer 
such basic questions as: What is the nature 
of the two-year college? How did it start, 
and how fast has it grown? What are its 
functions, present status, and areas of serv- 
ice? What varieties of the two-year college 
exist in this country at present, and what 
kinds will be needed in the future? What 
are the major unsolved problems of the 
junior college movement, and how do these 
affect the prospects for the future growth 
of educational opportunity in our nation? 
What should be the place of the two-year 
college in our educational system? The 
book includes many stimulating suggestions 
for the improvement of junior college pro- 
grams, teaching, and administration, as 
well as a section which describes the step- 
by-step procedure in establishing a com- 
munity college. 

—O-— 
The best portion of a man’s life are 


his nameless, unremembered acts of 
kindness. —SENECA 
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300ks Received 


3ruce Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin: 
HEIRLOOM FURNITURE. 
Gottshall. $9.50 
). C. Heath & Co., 
Boston 16, Mass.: 
BEGINNING ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Vincenzo 
Cioffari. $3.40 
ENGLISH Is Our LANGUAGE. Book 2. 
Edna L. Sterling, Esther Westendorf, 
and Ruth B. Hoffman. $1.96 

Philosophical Ma age Inc., 15 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, Yy.: 
THE Story OF tiv MAN Emotions. George 
M. Lott. $4.95 


Franklin H. 
285 Columbus Ave., 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


Contemporary Challenge to American Educa- 
tion. 
mission, NEA 

Immediate emphasis on higher education 

at the graduate level, increased stress upon 
the recruitment and education of teachers, 
and enduring public support for education 
are urged in this 5000-word statement of the 
EPC. The Commission pin-pointed three 
strong needs that should be met as quickly 
as possible: 1. Earlier identification and 
more thorough development of gifted stu- 
dents; 2. stepped up guidance programs 
for students of all ages and abilities; and 
3. improvement in teaching at all levels. 
Commission Vice Chairman Benjamin C. 
Willis, who is superintendent of schools in 
Chicago. said, ‘Survival in this age may be 
staked on science, but the building of peace 
calls for knowledge, insights, and abilities 
of many kinds." The Commission ob- 
served that the quality of American public 
schools, although higher than many people 
realize, is uneven. The report also said that 
there must be improvement not only in the 
economic status of the teacher but also 
in the environment of learning. American 
imitation of Soviet education, the Com- 
mission believes, would undermine Ameri- 
can democracy. 


National Education Association 


GRAPHIC COMMUNICATION AND THE CRISIS 
IN EpucaTIOon. Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction. Paper, $1.25; cloth, 
$2 

Hocs, Ax HANDLES, AND WOODPECKERS. 
AASA. $1 per dozen; $8 per hundred 

RANKINGS OF THE STATES. December, 
1957. Research Division. $0.25 

SALARY SCHEDULE MAXIMUMS FOR AD- 
MINISTRATORS AND SUPERVISORS, 1957- 
58, Urban School Districts 100,000 
and over in Population. December, 
1957. Research Division. $0.25 

TEACHER SHORTAGE—CAUSES AND REME- 
DIES. WCOTP 

We Buitp A_ PLATFORM. 
Committee 

WCOTP ANNUAL Report, Including a 
Summary of Proceedings of the Assembly 
of Delegates, Frankfurt/Main, Germany, 
August 2-9, 1957. WCOTP 
These publications may be secured from 

the National ne ie Association, 1201 

Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Citizenship 


U. S. Government 


Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education 


CONSERVATION EXPERIENCES FOR CHIL- 
DREN. Bulletin. 1957, No. 16. $0.75 
EpucaTION Fact SHEET, 1957. Published 


by the Office of Education. 


MARCH, 1958 


32pp. Educational Policies Com- | 
$0.35 
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Aue Railsweda 
Make the Connections! 


No one has ever counted all the uses of nickel. But over 3,000 
different alloys contain this tough, durable metal! An astonish- 
ing range of articles — from paper clips to guided missiles — de- 
pend on nickel one way or another. Yes, nickel ‘gets around’’— 
with the help of dependable, economical railroad transportation! 





Pure nickel is not easy to obtain. It is usu- 
ally found combined with copper and 
other minerals. The ore must be crushed, 
“roasted,” and smelted, then shipped by 
rail to distant refineries where final impuri- 
ties are removed. 





About 85% of all nickel is mixed with 
other metals to form alloys, such as stain- 
less steel — each with its special advan- 
tages. At the mill, these alloys are rolled 
and drawn into bars, sheets, tubes, and 
other workable shapes. 





These “mill products’ are then loaded 
into freight cars and shipped to manufac- 
turers, who turn them into familiar objects 
such as spoons and saucepans — and vital 
parts for TV and hundreds of other useful 
articles, 


Certain nickel alloys are especially im- 
portant today, because they withstand ex- 
treme heat or cold. They are widely used 
in jet engines, for instance — and in oil 
refineries, where temperatures may reach 
200 degrees below zero! 


Carrying nickel from mine to market is a big job for America’s 
busy railroads. It’s another example of how the railroads serve 
the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 34. 
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THE NEW 


BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 
For Grades 9 through 12 


Here are four texts that meet all the requirements 


necessary for a GOOD High School English program 


such as: 


thorough coverage of the four basic areas 


of communication—Speaking, Listening, Reading, 


Writing; 


a practical grammar program; complete 


testing, review, and maintenance activities. 





raphies of contributors. 


Evanston, Illinois 


READING LITERATURE SERIES 


Three popular anthologies designed to help students know their language, the 
world they live in, and the right things to say and 
of stories, articles, essays, plays, and poems. 


_. .Grades 7 through 9 


do. Comprehensive selection 
. Challenging study aids and biog- 


Row, Peterson and Company 


White Plains, New York 











mations, ten National 
Parks and Monuments. 
Adventure! Explore pre- 
historic ruins, roam 
the land of Coronado, 
Kit Carson, Billy the 
Kid. Sports! Fish trout 
streams, golf, ride horse- 
back, swim. And... fine 
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Here’s variety unlimited. Color! 
Indians, old Spanish missions, art 
colonies. Beauty! Cool, pine-clad guest ranches, resorts, 
mountains, spectacular rock for- 


IN ROMANTIC 


NEw MEXICO 
THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


highways follow historic trails to 
fascinating shopsand restaurants, 





PLANNING AD- 
VANCED STUDY 
THIS SUMMER? 
Study and play 


at any one of 

seven accred- 

ited colleges in 
New Mexico. 


Put all your VACATION DREAMS together... 





modern 


accommodations everywhere. Ss 
Clip coupon for FREE booklets og 





New Mexico 

STATE TOURIST BUREAU 
BOX 5B-N STATE CAPITOL 
SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 


Tell me about an Enchantment. Vacation 
Send information on Summer Courses 





no 





AODRESS. 


city STATE 
Please Print 








1 
t 
Lolo 
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Fatt, 1957, STatisticS ON ENROLLMENT, 
TEACHERS, AND SCHOOLHOUSING in Full- 
Time Public Elementary and Secondary 
— January, 1958, Circular No. 


The above publications may be secured 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 


AVIATION EDUCATION BIBLIOGRAPHY (Ele- 
mentary School). Revised, 1957.  In- 
cludes a new supplementary section “Air 
Age Teaching Aids.” National Avia- 
tion Education Council, 1025 Con- 
necticut Ave., N. W., Washington 6, 


CurRRICULUM DesIGN of the New York 
City Schools. Curriculum Research 
Report. Prepared by Bureau of Cur- 
riculum Research of Board of Education 
of the City of New York. Publication 
Sales Office, 110 Livingston St., Brookiyn 
ENG Y, $0725 

THE Forp FOUNDATION ANNUAL REPpoRT, 
October 1, 1956, to September 30, 1957. 
The Ford Foundation, 477 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 

PENNSYLVANIA'S TEACHER SUPPLY AND 
DEMAND IN 1957. Research Studies and 
Reports Series No. 2, December, 1957. 
Carl B. Morneweck, Director of Research, 
Department of Public Instruction, Edu- 
cation Building, Harrisburg 

THE PREPARATION AND CERTIFICATION OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. A Bibliography, 
1950-1956. The Committee on the 
Preparation and Certification of Teachers 
of English, National Council of Teachers 
of English, 704 South Sixth St., Cham- 
paign, Ill. $0.75 

THE SINEWS OF DEFENSE. An Address by 
Roy E. Larsen, President of Time, In- 
corporated, before the National Security 
Industrial Association's 14th Annual 
Dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City, September 25, 1957. Na- 
tional Security Industrial Association, 
en St., N. W., Washington, 
D 


YouNG Eyes ON ACCOUNTING! American 
Accounting Association with the co- 
operation of the American Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants and the 
Institute of Internal Auditors. Ameri- 
can Accounting Association, P.O. Box 
3068, University Station, Columbus 10, 
Ohio 


Elementary Teacher, from pg. 283 


vey course in the physical sciences, 
one in the biological sciences, and a 
course in the methods of teaching 
elementary science. Some institu- 
tions require more than this but all 
too many require less. Even where 
required many of these courses are 
not practical enough. There is 
great need for a methods course 
modeled after a good “How to Do 
It’ science workshop. This would 
more nearly satisfy the needs of the 
elementary school teacher than many 
of the courses now being offered. 
When all our school administra- 
tors, our teacher-training institu- 
tions, and our elementary teachers 
realize their responsibilities in this 
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matter of elementary science in- 
struction then they will be ready to 
put science in its proper place in the 
elementary curriculum. 


(Math, from page 284) 


STEVE: Well, from what I've heard | 
today, and the performance I've | 


seen other students demonstrate, 
I'd say that Warren is doing pretty 
good work, certainly better than 
average in math teaching. 


Scott: Thank you very much Steve, 


I'm sure many people will be glad 


to know that. 

I think that the panel will all agree 
with Steve that math is being well 
taught in Warren schools. There 
is of course the ever present need 
for additional competent teach- 
ers. Finally I think that we also 
agree with Dave that careful con- 
sideration should be given to ex- 
perimental programs designed to 
improve the curriculum by ability 
and interest grouping. 

We hope you have enjoyed our 
program. 





We must meet our need for scien- 
tists by broadening and intensifying our 
efforts in behalf of all education, just 
as we must meet our need for astro- 
physicists and rocketeers by advancing 
the cause of all science. 





No one ever found life worth living. 
He has to make it worth living. 
—KATHERINE ForRNEY, Alabama 
State Teachers College 
teacher of handicapped children 


Duty: A task we look forward to 
with distaste, perform with reluctance, 
and brag about afterwards. 


—SUPERVISION MAGAZINE 


Our days are like identical suit- 
cases; all the same size, but some 
people can pack more into them than 
others. 

—THE Dummy 


So live that you wouldn't be ashamed 
to sell the pet family parrot to the town 
gossip. 

—NortTH AMERICAN UNION NEws 
Common Scents 

Compliments are like perfume— 

they should be inhaled, not swallowed. 
—Kansas TEACHER 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
1958 Summer Courses 
Complete Program of Graduate 


Education and Academic Courses 
Twelve Weeks (Graduate Mathematics) — 
June 9-August 29 
Eight Weeks Session (Day & Evening) — 
June 24-August 15 
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Special Conferences and Workshops 4 it 
Workshop in School Administra- st lay 
tion — June 23 - July 11 i tH) 
Reading Problems and Conference vel yi Wi 
— July 14 - July 25 Li 5 ‘I 
French for Elementary School : fs ft 
Teachers—June 23 - August 15 iG ' 
Workshop in Local and State et Pe | 
Government for Teachers — oe 
June 23 - July 3, or : A. | 
June 23 - August 15 : | ; j 
For 12 weeks session apply by June 1 \) ty :. 
For 8 weeks sessions apply by June 15 ‘a I 
For further information, address 4 | {3 oe 
DIRECTOR of SUMMER SESSIONS ii l 
Ie 
Wie bee 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH Prvscreuna 















there is a 


MooeR\y 
school paper 
for every 
school 
need 


Yes, these fine papers are available for Penmanship, Practice, 
Composition, Mimeographing, Duplicating, Examination, Bookkeep- 
ing, Drawing, Construction, Poster, Finger Painting, Music, Note 
Book, Typing and all other School uses. 

They are ruled or plain as required for specific end-use purposes 
under any and all school conditions. Our No. 63 Catalog of School 
Supplies and Equipment gives a complete available listing of all 
kinds, styles, sizes and colors. 

ct aaa work is a bit more effective when MOoER( Papers 
are used. 


KURTZ BROS. cLEARFIELD, PA. 


BRANCH: 8033 Bennett St., Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 
KURTZ BROS. EASTERN DIVISION: 3304 Arch St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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FOR A MORE ENJOYABLE STAY in 


NEW YORK CITY 


Special Rates for Teachers, Educators, Students 


Hotel Martinique 
32d ST. & BROADWAY, N.Y. 1 


Modern 18-story, 650-room hotel 
Singles $5.50; Doubles $8.50 


Spacious, cheerful rooms, all with radio. 
TV and Air Conditioning available. 
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Near theatres, Radio City, 
Department stores, UN, etc. 


Miya | —— 
4 Martha Washington Hotel 





») 


Y (EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN) 

7, 30th ST. at MADISON AVE., N.Y. 16 7 
% Transient or Weekly y 
Uy Kitchenette apts. also available 






Write Dept. ‘T’ for Group Rates 











Profit Three Ways at 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Summer Sessions 
June 23 to Aug. 1; Aug. 4 to Aug. 30 
1 


Graduate and under- 
graduate courses are 


Study with a 


Distinguished offered in every aca- 
Faculty demic field. 
2 
View Ari, | All the arts and 
Srience skills find application 
soclence, in nearby studios, 
and Industry research centers, and 
in Action | industries. 
3 
Enjoy | Beaches, mountains, 
Unequaled and notable enter- 
Recreational | tainment centers 
Opportunities | bound. 


. And all in a delightful summer climate! 


pe bd Dean of Summer Session 
aii HAs University of Southern California 


Bulletin S$S-23 ene 
write to: Los Angeles 7, California 











DORSEY TOURS 


TAKE the BEST 
Others take the Rest 





Half a million miles — 
speaks for my experience! 


Oh yes—you can afford a 
it: 5,000 others have! 


[] Round the World in 
80 days 


C] Annual West Coast 
tour—6 weeks 


(J) 3 Weeks Calif. Tour [ Mexico 
LC) Hawaii [) Alaska ( Europe 
(] NEA Convention in Cleveland 


Mail coupon for free literature to 
Mrs. Daisy Dorsey, Pres. 
504 Elizabeth Ave. 
South Charleston 3, W. Va. 














| Notes and News 


Earv A. Dimmick, superintendent 
| of schools in Pittsburgh, was feted 
on his 66th birthday by members of 


| his office staff. Doctor Dimmick, 


who has been superintendent in 
Pittsburgh since 1945, has announced 


| that he will retire on June 30. 
CLARENCE E. ZORGER, 


16 years, has submitted his resigna- 
tion effective June 30. 

A HarrisBurc Area College Center 
will open next September. The 
Center, sponsored by six neighboring 
| colleges, is expected to attract more 
| than 800 students for undergraduate, 
| graduate, and adult courses. Schools 
which will participate in the Center 
| are Elizabethtown, Dickinson, Leba- 

non Valley, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, Temple University, and Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

WiLuiAM E. GriFFITH is starting 
his second six-year term as a member 
of the school board in Somerset. 
Bill, who is a retired Somerset High 
School principal, is also chairman 
of the local selective service board 
and a member of the hospital board. 
He is school board member on the 
District 5 PIAA Committee and is 
| starting a 5-year term as treasurer of 
| the State PIAA. He formerly was a 
| member of the PSEA Committee | 
on Legislation. 
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superin- 
tendent of Harrisburg schools for 








Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. “STM- 1’ 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


You don’t have tu be a trained author to 
make money writing. Ilundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell, and supply big lists of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


PIAS = 5 iy, GROUP: 
“@ ee 
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[ SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS 1 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

lly known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 28 ,N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 


HERE'S NON-CANCELLABLE 


Hospital — Surgical 
Sickness — Accident 
Protection for 


TEACHERS EXCLUSIVELY 
IN ONE INDIVIDUAL POLICY 


Af Surprisingly Low Rates 























TPM’S NEW 
INDIVIDUAL 
TEACHERS SPECIAL 

ACCIDENT & SICKNESS POLICY 
WITH OPTIONAL 
HOSPITAL - NURSE-IN-HOME 
INCIDENTAL AND 
SURGICAL EXPENSE RIDERS 
OFFERS . . 


“TAILOR- MADE”’ 
BUDGET PROTECTION 


Ages 18 to 60 

NON-CANCELLABLE and 

GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
To Age 65 


For Teachers... 





For Teachers Special Brochure Write: 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Box 597—Lancaster, Pa. 
¢ * Serring Teachers Since 1912 «+ « 
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fr Ean | University of Minnesota............ 299 
a we | University of Pittsburgh............ 311 
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Calton, Derty Simenne | Washington National Insurance Co... 276 
} b> Textbook-workbook series to | | bans: tats Graduate Sum- 301 
aS er a Pee 
aid English mastery | WORM Gi ceds facig Sh os 08 6 306 
Wrigley, William, Jr., Co............ 305 
> Extra-appealing through teen-age interests | 
Easy reading, gay cartoons make for teachability 
| Necrology 
| 
| 
2. 2. Heath and Company | RayMonp A. GETTER, superintendent 
475 South Dean Street, Englewood, New Jersey of Wilkinsburg schools from 1941 
ee — —ee |) Until his retiement in 1990, Jarre 
| ary 19 


| RusseELt S. McGratu, Lower Merion 


COME TO SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY This SUMMER} =. Sie School facuty member 


CLatirE J. Brown, 73, retired teacher 
from Harrisburg, January 20 


Apa M. Hitt, retired principal of 


For an intensive and extensive curriculum taught by out- 
standing visiting and resident faculty 








Major Bent Elementary school, 
* Steelton, January 19 
| EtRoy Baker, teacher in Porter 
For a traditionally fine array of workshops and conferences Twp. and St. Thomas Twp., and 
principal of Berrysburg schools 
* for 20 years, January 21 
MILTON O. BiLLow, 75, retired Har- 
For a wealth of cultural opportunities risburg high school teacher, Janu- 
ary 16 
* Eva Yost, 75, retired Ashland school 
teacher, January 13 
For spectacular and interesting vacational resources TANNER G. DUCKREY, superintend- 
ent of District 2 of the Phila- 
‘i delphia public school system, Jan- 
uary 10 
6 weeks session: June 30 - August 8 BENJAMIN Brown, teacher at Sayre 
Jr. High School, Philadelphia, Jan- 
5 weeks session: August 11 - September 12 uary 5 
For specific information on programs in these areas: religion, radio and tele- Georce LeRoy FLEck, fourth and 
“es ' age a se fifth grade teacher at the Cassville 
vision, science, fine arts, education, journalism, political science, conservation 
elementary school, Southern Hunt- 





or any other write to the Syracuse University Division of Summer Sessions, Box 


16, 805 S. Crouse Avenue, Syracuse 10, New York ingdon County school system, with 


33 years of service in the profession, 
December 3 
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For the right answer at the right time. . . 


AMERICAN ARITHMETIC 


Grades 3 through 8 


Upton and Fuller 


American Arithmetic meets the arithmetic needs of today’s 
children and assures steady growth through its emphasis on: 

e number relationships 

e step-by-step procedures 

e thorough maintenance and testing programs 

e problem-solving techniques 

e individual progress 

e social aspects of arithmetic 


With-Answers Editions e Without-Answers Editions 
Answers Pamphlet for Each Book e Teacher’s Guidesand Keys 


American Book Company 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Main lines radiating from Paris in all directions 
| make it possible to reach any spot in France 
yy and in all European countries quickly 
and easily. 
Trains leaving St. Lazare go to the 
Normandy coast and England. From 
Gare du Nord, England, Belgium, 
Holland and the Scandinavian 
countries are reached. Gare de l’Est™ ,, 
serves Alsace-Lorraine, Germany and t= 
Central Europe. Gare de Lyon dispatches 
trains to the Alps and Jural Mountains, 
the Riviera, Switzerland and Italy. 


So you see, when you set off from Paris, you'll 
not only be assured of traveling on trains which 
set a world standard for comfort, service, 

speed and courtesy, but will use a 
_ terminal system that has made Paris - 
‘the railroad turntable’’ of all Europe. 
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NATIONAL 
RAILROADS 


323 Geary Street. San Francisco, Cal 
1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. Dept. P-2 





Please send Name 











me free 
illustrated Address 
booklet 
“'France.’” City State 
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RosBert M. SuHupp, teacher for 4. 
years in Newberrytown, York Ha 


ven, Goldsboro, and Mancheste- 


elementary school of the North 
eastern District, January 9 

CHARLES L. SHEAFFER, 81, retirec 
William Penn High School, Harris 
burg, teacher, January 9 ~ 

CLARENCE C. WYLIE, retired super- 
vising principal of Ligonier schools 
January 2 

CLirFForD E. WELSH, assistant di: 
rector of the division of personnel 
Pittsburgh board of education 
January | 

Mrs. OrpHA MeEaps ErnsiG, ele- 
mentary teacher for 10 years in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
November 13, 1957 

ADELBERT L. HEINEMANN, science 
teacher in Northeast High School, 
Philadelphia, for 25 years, Febru- 
ary 3 

JoHN A. LOcILENTO, industrial art 
teacher in the Philadelphia school 
system, February | 

Mrs. ELEANOR ZUKERMAN SHRATTER, 
former teacher in the Hays ele- 
mentary school, Pittsburgh, Janu- 
ary 28 


Calendar 


March 2-5—NEA Association for 
Higher Education, Chicago, Ill. 

March 8-12—Eastern Arts Assn. 
Conv., Hotel Statler, Washington 
ee ee 

March 12-15—-Pa. School Counselors 
Assn., Second Annual Conf., Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh 

March 15—Charter Day 

March 16-22—National Library Week 

March 22-26—Annual Convention, 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA, Bellevue Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia 

March 28—Midwestern Pa. Council 
for Social Studies, Annual Spring 
Meeting, State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock 

March 29-April 1l—Regional Con- 
vention, American Association of 
School Administrators, NEA, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

March 31-April 3—American Person- 
nel and Guidance Assn. Conven- 
tion, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

April 1-11—Free School Day (to be 
observed on any day within this 
period) 

April 6-1 1—1958 Study Conf., Assn. 
for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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or High School Teachers... 


LESSON 
SHEETS 
from 
PREPARED 
STENCILS 


Now YOU CAN use — 


low-cost CEBCO Masterguide pre- 
printed stencils to run off lessons, maps, 


diagrams, drills, tests, etc. in needed 
quantities right on your own school 


duplicator. All CEBCO study material 
is carefully planned and prepared by 


experienced classroom teachers to cover 
high school work in 


@ SCIENCE @ MATHEMATICS 
@ ENGLISH @ SOCIAL STUDIES 





@ COLLEGE ENTRANCE & GUIDANCE 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGS 








Hundreds of individual 
CEBCO Masterguide 
stencils are now avail- 
able in each subject. For 
complete information 
and prices, write today 
for FREE illustrated cata- 
logs covering the courses 
you teach. 





CEBCO Master- 

guides are used 

in over 4000 
high schools Dept. M, 104 Fifth Ave. 


New York 11, N.Y. 





enjoy summer school 
at the top of the nation 





the university of denver offers 
classroom stimulation... 

to keep both teachers and administrators 
abreast of current trends in education 
weekend relaxation... 

to fill your spare hours with fun 

both on campus and in Colorado’s 
Rocky Mountain wonderland. 

1968 summer session 

begins june 16, ends august 15 

To get complete information on courses, 
housing and costs, 

mail this coupon today. 


a 6. N tome ree 
e ‘ 


The CEBCO Company 












director of summer session 
department P-1 * university of denver 
denver 10, colorado , 


please send information on the 1958 summer session 


nome. 





address 





city. zone. state. 
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B| April 18-19—Pa. 
Social Studies, Annual Spring Meet- 


School, McKeesport 


for the Social Studies, Annual 
Conf., State Teachers College, Ed- 
inboro 





| Annual Conf., State Teachers Col- 

| lege, Clarion 

Council for the 
ing, Bedford Springs Hotel 

April 


April 12—Western Meeting, Pa. Busi- | 
ness Educators’ Assn., Senior High | 


April 17—Northwestern Pa. Council 


April 18-19—Pa. School Librarians, | 


18-19—Pa. Assn. for Safety | 


Education Conv., Community Inn, | 


| Hershey 
| April 19—Eastern Meeting, Pa. Busi- 


ness Educators’ Assn., South Moun- | 
tain Junior High School, Allentown | 


| 
| April 


19—Pa. State Modern Lan- | 


| guage Assn., Annual Spring Conf,, | 


Seton Hill College, Greensburg | x 
April 19—Pa. Assn. for the Study | » 


and Education of the Mentally 


burg 
April 
ents, District Superintendents, and 


Hershey 


tional Secretaries, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park 

April 25-26—Pa. Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, Annual Spring 
Meeting, Northwest Jr. 
School, Reading 


of Mathematics, Seventh Annual 
Meeting, State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock 
April 27-May 1- 
Assn., 
Health, Physical Education, and 


Eastern District 





American Association for | 


Gifted, Annual Meeting, Greens- | { 


22-24—County Superintend- | 


Supervising Principals of PSEA | 
Department of Administration, | 


April 24-25—Pa. Assn. of Educa- | 


High | 


April 26—Pa. Council of Teachers | 


| Recreation, Hotel Sheraton, Phila- | 


delphia 


| April 29-May 2—American I[ndus- 
trial Arts Assn., NEA Dept., Na- | 


| tional Convention, Hotel Statler, 
| Boston, Mass. 

| May 3—Business Education Contest, 
| State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg 


| June 18-20—Department of Voca- | 
| tional and Practical Arts Educa- | 


tion, Eagles Mere 

| June 29-July 4—Annual Convention 
National 
Cleveland, Ohio 

July 22-24—Thirty-sixth Annual Su- 


Education Association, | 


perintendents and Principals Conf,, | 
Pennsylvania State University, | 


University Park 
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[| ...factual 
| ...fascinating 


...fun-assuring 


—72 pages of it, and it’s free. 
All you do is see your travel 
agent or mail the coupon. This 
fascinating book, ‘“‘Western 
Summer Tours,’’ will soon be 
in your hands. It contains com- 
plete descriptions of 8 to 21- 
day escorted, all-expense tours 
to Colorado’s mountainlands; 
to Yellowstone and the Grand 
Tetons; to Zion-Bryce-Grand 
Canyon National Parks; to 
California and the scenic fairy- 
land of Yosemite; to the Pacif- 
ic Northwest and Canadian 
Rockies. A choice of nine dif- 
ferent itineraries—weekly de- 
partures mid-June thru Aug. 


vacation book coupon 


C. H. Mertens, Manager D-65 

Union Pacific Dept. of Tours 

1 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
Please send me free copy of “Western 

Summer Tours.” 


Name 





Address. 
City 





Zone. 


State 
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UNION PACIFIC 


DEPARTMENT OF TOURS 
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August 1-7—World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession, Rome, Italy 

August 10-15—Local Branch Work- 
shop, Penn Hall, Chambersburg 

September 26-27 Pennsylvania 


Exceptional Children, York 

September 26-27—Work Conference 
for Sponsors and Officers of the 
Student Education Association of 
Pa., Allenberry 


BRYANT Teachers Bureau T«. 8. & Buon 
1025 Witherspoon Bldg. W. D. Greuticu 
WRITE — PHONE — VISIT PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


School and College Positions Listed Throughout the Year 


From Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York—40th Year 


CLARK-BREWER Teachers Agency. coi..e 


Member—N,A,T,A, 505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane 4, Wash. 
We serve the Schools and Colleges of one of the fostest growing areas of the Nation. 
TEACHERS wishing positions in any of the 12 WESTERN STATES, Alaska or 
Hawaii write at once for detailed information and FREE REGISTRATION. 
































THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
517-18 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Discriminating service on direct calls only, based on wide personal contacts, 
extensive enrollment lists, and close cooperation with the individual member. 


Kingsley 1 a4 Personal Discriminating Service 7 e ce. Jr. Managers 

















TEACHERS—We have officially listed hundreds of splendid positions—Elementary 
—Secondary—College. Why not investigate these through us? Our many years of experience 
in placing teach over thirty years under the same management—give you expert guidance— 
so important in seeking a position. Write immediately. ‘‘Why put your future—so important to you 
—in inexperienced hands?”’ 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 














Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BIJREAU 78th Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
KELLOGG TEACHERS AGENCY 
31 UNION SQ. WEST, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. Telephone 


(Broadway & 16th St.) 
B. F. Mannion—M. B. Mannion—T. Thiele, Mgrs. 


Send for Enrollment Blank—Free Registration 


“Personalized Service; placing teachers and administrators successfully since 1889" 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


ALgonquin 5-7467 











PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
944-994 Union Trust Bidg. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 
We have excellent teaching positions available every month of the year. Ele- 
mentary, high school, college and administrative. In Pa., Ohio, Md., N. Y., N. J. 
& Del. but also in other states. Enroll now for positions open for Sept. 1958. 
WRITE—PHONE— VISIT. 

Atlantic 1-5398 Member N.A.T.A. 


NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 


John B. Ritter, Manager 











Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 
Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 
Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 
E Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive Secretary, 
Pensions New Jersey Education Association. 
G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 
‘‘Member National Association Teachers Agencies” 


Tenure 
Access to Universities 








Conference tor the Education of 


October 16-18—Pa. Speech As:1. 
Convention, Roosevelt Hotel, Pit: s- 
burgh 

October 17-18—Pa. School Pre:s 
Assn., Boyertown Area Sr. Hi; h 
School 


. October 24-25—Classroom Teache s 


Conference, Bedford Springs Hi - 
tel 

October 30-November I—Pa. Star2 
School Directors and School Boar 4 
Secretaries Associations, Annus! 
Conv., Harrisburg 

October 31-November 1—Elemen- 
tary School Principals Assn. of 
PSEA, Conference, Buck Hill Falls 

December 11-13—Pa. State Assn 
for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Annual Conv, 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg 

December 29-3 |—PSEA Annual Con- 
vention, Harrisburg 








ADAMS ‘= 
AGENCY 


605 14th St.,N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Member NATA—Now In our 19th year. 
We have the better positions in 
$3400 








FLORIDA WASHINGTON 
NEW YORK to MARYLAND 
NEW JERSEY $6000 


VIRGINIA 


BALTIMORE icc" 
AGENCY 


A nation wide placement service. We fill positions in 
schools and colleges. Write telling us about yourself. 








William K. Yocum, Manager 
Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 38th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
706 S. Fourth St. Clinton, lowa 



















THE EASTERN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


288 Sunrise Highway 
Rockville Centre LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 
Excellent Elementary, Secondary teaching and 
Administrative positions. Top Salaries. East- 


ern States—New York State and especially on 
LONG ISLAND. 


Member N.A.T.A. 
17th year 
WRITE FOR REGISTRATION FORM 





TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Nation-wide 


We can place teachers in the best positions they are capable of holding in 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS or PUBLIC SCHOOLS or COLLEGES in any location 
preferred. We have vacancies constantly. Write us stating your case. No 
obligation until acceptance of position. 

VERNON DM. RIEGEL, Manager 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 


Columbus 15, Ohio N.. A. Ts. A. 























Placements in public, 
Private and preparatory 
schools as well as col- 


HORNING leges. Situations open in 
TEACHERS Panoramas 
died lember: Nat. Teachers’ Ass‘n 


Phone BERWYN 1232 
DEVON, PENNA. 
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SIGN OF GOOD TASTE... rverywHere 











COLORFUL CUBA, TOO, ENJOYS...“THE FAVORITE OF THE WORLD” 
AEN NASER NEI MN RN AR 
In more than 100 countries, the special goodness of Coca-Cola has made it a 
favorite beverage. @ People everywhere enjoy the famous taste of Coke 
—recognize its purity, wholesomeness and quality. @ Small wonder Coca-Cola 
has become the best-loved sparkling drink in all the world. 


"COKE? 18 A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT 1958 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 


Say you saw if in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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COMMONWEALTH OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


REGULAR COLLEGE YEAR—TWO SEMESTERS—September 
to May, inclusive. SUMMER SESSIONS (Twelve Weeks) 


The fourteen State Teachers Colleges confer the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Education. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania issues teaching certificates to all graduates. 
Each College has a highly qualified and experienced faculty, all of whom have 
had public school experience. 

Laboratory schools for demonstration and student teaching are operated on 
all campuses. 

Costs—Board, room and laundry: $504; Basic Fee: $144 for nine months. 
Special Curriculum Fees: $18 to $90. 

Activities Fee: Minimum $30—Maximum $40. 

Part-time, Summer Session, Extension Courses: $9.00 per semester hour. 

All colleges provide a diversified program of athletic, recreational, social, and 
cultural activities, also assistance in the placement of their graduates. 

Summer sessions are especially designed for accelerated students (those who 
desire to complete graduation requirements in less than four calendar years) and 
teachers-in-service who may advance their professional preparation. 

Further details including requirements for admission are available upon request 
from the Presidents of the colleges whose names appear above. 
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MILLERSVILLE ¢ Campus Scene 
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